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Special Awards 
For A Better Breakfast 


This will remind you that in cooperation 
with the 26th Annual Scholastic Art 
Awards for Junior and Senior High 
Schools, the Cereal Institute as a Na- 
tional Co-sponsor, is encouraging good 
nutrition and better breakfasts for your 
students. In the Special Awards classi- 
fication, on page 9 of the 1953 Rules 
Book, it states that entries ((due in 
about 4 weeks)) may be rendered in any 
medium or form—pictorial art, graphic 
arts, design, illustration, posters, and 
three-dimensional art. 


In this effort the Cereal Institute is 
cooperating with teachers to interest 
students in good nutrition and good 
breakfast habits. 

Scientific research at a medical college 
of a leading state university has proved 
that without breakfast work output 
goes down, reactions are slower, mus- 
cular fatigue increases. 

In other words, when the subjects, 
young college girls and boys, ate a 
breakfast of fruit, cereal, milk, bread 
and spread they were more likely to be 
sharper in their thinking and action, 
and to be calmer and steadier while 
they worked during the morning hours. 
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CEREAL INSTITUTE, 1nec., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


A Research and Educational Endeavor Devoted to the Betterment of National Nutrition 








COAL’S ROLE IN EVERYDAY LIFE 


iow ob Cool as Tons of Food! 


— 
Huge stock piles of coal such as this are a natural @ 
part of every industrial landscape... for nearly every- 

thing that America makes and uses is made from 

< oal or W ith power generated by coal. 


a Last year America used 476 million tons of bitum#- 
nous coal, This coal made steel, cement, electricity 
—provided power for locomotives, and heat for 


homes, Everywhere you look coal’s at work! 


Use of coal is increasing —In fifty years America’s Plenty of coal for future needs—America’s coal 
annual need for coal has increased by 300 million tons. reserves are so huge that they are virtually inexhaust- 
Now it takes 4 times as many tons of coal as tons of food ible. And to supply this coal America has the world’s 
to meet the nation’s energy requirements. It is esti- most productive and efficient coal industry. For 
mated that the‘nation’s present coal consumption will these reasons coal will continue to be a vital in- 
double within the next 25 years! gredient in building a better life for generations to 
come. 
Coal touches every phase of daily life—Each of 
us makes use of coal in some form every day. Coal gen- 
erates about one half of America’s heat, power, and 
light, and it takes a ton of coal to make every ton of ee PP SP EP a St a ae OE SO 
steel. Coal is also a basic source of such things as nylon, nee ean Sarl hg R s a 
perfumes, drugs, plastics. Making all the things America May be used as basis of class unit on coal 


uses requires almost four tons of coal a year for each For specimen copy and list of other free teaching aids, 
Tas write to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational De- 

an, woman, and child in the country! : 
— Y partment, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Name 
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BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE City Zone___State 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION Siaiietie 


Washington, D. C. ama nmeaweeseea es weeaeaeeeewoawawd 














ws a Our Corner 


One bit of humor all who at- 
tended the Boston convention of 
the Nationa] Council of Teachers 
of English will long remember is 

the student composition that Claude Philips 

Andover Academy presented as the most remarkable he 

ever received. Here it is: 

“On a beautiful evening in August, 1583, Queen Eliza- 
beth entered the ancient town of Coventry, and divesting 
herself of her clothing, mounted a snow-white stallion and 
rode through the principal streets of the city. On her way 
she met Sir Walter Raleigh who, observing her naked con- 
dition, threw his cloak about her, crying: ‘Honi soit qui mal 
y pense!’ which, being translated means: “Thy need is greater 
than mine.’ The Queen graciously responded, ‘Dieu et mon 
doit! which translated means, “My God, you are right!’ This 
incident is called the Magna Charta.” 

Conventioners also eagerly sought copies of the Chinese 
proverb President Harlen Adams used to point up his 
address on “Proposa!s for 1953” 


Fuess of 


If there be righteousness in the heart, 
there will be beauty in the character. 
If there be beauty in the character, 
there will be harmony in the home. 
If there be harmony in the home 
there will be order in the nation. 
If there be order in the nation, 
there will be peace in the world 


Then there was Dr. M. 
New England library board that voted to ban from its 
shelves “all books containing profanity and split infinitives,.” 
She also enlivened the discussion group on “communication” 
with this comment on the importance of observation: “We 
must encourage students to think about what they do with 
their eyes,” “Do they use them or just sit behind 
them?” 

Dorothy G. Potter of Hartford, Conn., 
useful answer to those who expect too much from schooling. 
Let us remind them, she said, that “what God has not done 
we cannot do.” 

Past-president Marion C. 
queters that spelling once held higher status. 
munities,” she said, “a man might be a drunkard with far 
less injury to his reputation than the disclosure of the fact 
that he was unable to spell correctly.” —W. D. B. 


Agnella Gunn’s story about the 


she said. 


supplied us with a 


Sheridan reminded the ban- 
“In many com- 





WE'D LIKE TO KNOW ... 


Do you have a radio or radio-TV class or club in 
your school? Yes No [7] 


IF SO, vrhat is the... 

Name of the grovp?___ 
Name of the teacher (advisor)? 
Name of the school?____ 


Addre 


Clip and mail to: 


National Scholastic Radio Guild 
251 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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IMPORTANT NEWS! 


Announcing coming attractions in World Week next semester 


Check this list of features tentatively scheduled for next term 


FEBRUARY 
UNITED NATIONS-—Survey of re- 


cent developments at the U.N... . 
what the General Assembly has been 
. . Current difficulties facing the 
U.N . Activities of some of the spe- 
cialized agencies . . . Discussion of an- 
tagonistic feelings among certain na- 
tional and regional groups in the U. N. 


doing . 


11 VIET NAM AND S.E. ASIA-— 
Progress of the war in Indo-China 
People of Southeast Asia and the 

importance of keeping them in the free 

world. Also in this issue: Highlights of 

Science—special section, sponsored by 

General Electric Company, gives stu- 

dents a glimpse of the marvels of mod- 

ern science—tells young America the 
story of latest developments in scien- 
tific research. 


18 CONGRESS AT WORK-—Special 

section, bound into this issue: 
up-to-date guide to the new 83rd Con- 
gress. Contents include: How Congress 
is elected, how it works, its powers and 
limitations, party organization, commit- 
tee system, Congressional leaders, lob- 
bying, language of law-making, com- 
plete list of members of Senate and 
House 


25 AVIATION 1953-—Latest devel- 
opments in planes ettia opening of 
aviation in business 


new alr routes... 


and industry. 


MARCH 


4 RED SATELLITES IN EASTERN 

EUROPE — Historical and geograph- 
ical backgrounds of Soviet influence in 
eastern Europe . . . Analysis of known 
present activities . . . Possible future 


trends. 

11 U.S. IN EUROPE—Current prob- 
lems . . . Examination of whatever 

facets of American-European relations 

happen to be in spotlight at time of 

issue. 


1 INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH- Stories 

and examples, profusely illustrated 
with photos, show how industry uses 
research to improve old products and 
develop new. This special 32-page sec- 
tion, bound into this issue, will have 
strong vocational interest for students 
interested in science or engineering as 
a career. 


25 METALS INDUSTRY—Latest de- 

velopments status of new 
Fairless steel] plant . . . growth of alumi- 
num industry, particularly in Canada 
and Alaska . . . metal resources. 


APRIL 
CANADA— Geographical and histor- 


ical backgrounds . . . recent eco- 


nomic growth .. . St. Lawrence Seaway 
. Pan-Americanism 


Coronation — 
. signifi- 


1 GREAT BRITAIN 
political backgrounds . 
cance in relation to Commonwealth . . . 


British economy today. 

22 SCIENCE REMAKES THE FARM 
Story of agricultural progress . . . 

how modern farming has been trans- 

formed by chemistry and machinery . . . 

how life on the farm today has improved 

through modern technology 


Internal troubles— 
other 


29 INDONESIA 
West New 
points of conflict with the Dutch. 


Guinea and 


MAY 
6 KOREA—Analvsis of the 


at time of publication 


situation 


13 JAPAN—Evaluation of 

since war's end with geographical 
and current affairs background . . . Re 
lations with Red China . Historical: 
Centennial of opening of Japan by Com- 
modore Perry 


| rogress 


20 WHAT'S AHEAD—Ceneral! world 


trends — forecast of world-wide 
developments to be watched during the 
summer. Also selections from Scholastic 
Awards program. 


Make sure your class gets every issue of World Week next term. If your subscription is 
for a single semester, fill out the renewal order card bound into this issue and mail today, 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 





SEGREGATION IN 


SUPREME COURT 


_— educational opportu- 
nity 


oes not stop with equal | 


physical facilities.” 
The “emotional impact” of 


segregation is more serious than | 


inadequate buildings, 
ment, or teaching. Segregation 
is therefore discrimination and 
unconstitutional. 

This formed the core of argu- 
ment against segregation of Ne 
gro from white children in 
Southern schools, brought be 
fore the U. S. Supreme Court 
Dec. 9, now awaiting decision 

For segregation, John W 
Davis, Democratic Presidential! 
nominee in 1924, and other 


equip- | 


dawyers representing five states | 
| Studies 


and the District of Columbia 
pleaded that the question is one 
of legislative policy and states’ 
rights, not of constitutional priv 
ilege; that “separate but equal” 
facilities are sanctioned by pre 
vious Supreme Court decisions 
Exposition of “arguments 
against” is found in a state- 
ment made by a Kansas district 
court (even while upholding 
legality of segregation ) : 
“Segregation of white and col 
ored children in public schools 
has a detrimental effect upon 
colored children, The impact is 
greater when it has the sanction 
of the law; for the policy of 
separating the races is usually 
interpreted as denoting the in 
feriority of the Negro group. 
A sense of inferiority affects the 
motivation of a child to learn 
Segregation with the sanction 
of law, therefore, has a ten- 
dency to retard the educational 


Teachers College 


development of Negro children | 


and to deprive them of some of 
the benefits they would receive 
in a racially integrated school 
system.” 


WHEN IS A $ NOT 
A $?—In 1952 
NEA’s 


facts about 


annual summary of 


nation’s 


schools | 


shows teachers’ salaries up five | 


per cent over 1951-52. Gains 
look better than they are, Aver- 
age salary of $3,530 for profes- 


sion equals only $1,848 in 1935- | 


39 dollars; and teachers’ salary 


advance has not kept pace with | 


other occupations. NEA recom- 
mends range from $3,200 to 
$8,000, to restore teachers to 
prewar status. 


j 
| 


Dorcthy McC. Fraser 


Picked for next-to-top spots in Social Studies or’ = 


Lou LaBrant 
gush Councils. 


NCSS Draws 1,200 | English Teachers 


To Texas Meeting 
1,200 


studies gathered here 
over Thanksgiving weekend for 
the 
National Council for the 


DALLAS: Some 


teac he rs 
Social 
John H, Haef- 


High School, 


president 


New officers 
ner, University 
lowa City 
McClure Fraser, 
lege, Garden City, N. Y., 
vice-president 
University of 
vice-president Carr, 
who won in the balloting over 


William H. Hartley of State 


Colorado, 
Professor 


social | 


32nd annual meeting of the | 


Meet in Postc.: 


Boston: This city of 
bean, the cod, Beacon Hill, and 
the broad “a’ 
than 1,500 
National 


of 


Teac hers 


members 


of 


Council 


| of English during the Thanks- 


Dorothy | 
Adelphi Col- | 
Ist | 
Edwin R, Carr, | 
2nd | 


Tow son, Md., | 


is consequently in line for 1955 | 


presidency 
New board members are: 
Harry D. Berg, member of 
Mich. State’s board of exam- 
iners; Loretta Klee, director of 
social studies for Ithaca (N. Y.) 
Robert 
social studies at 


public SC hools: 
lette he ad ot 
Ball State College, 
Next years convention 
in Buffalo, N. Y., with the 
National Council of Geography 


be 


Teachers meeting same 
same hotel 
read Harold Long’s convention 


report, p 10-T. ) 


| members are 
| Neal Cross, Colo 


LaFol- | 
Muncie, Ind. | 


will | 


time, | 
(For further details 


| 


giving weekend 
Gathered for their 
officers as follows: 
President, Harlen 
Chico (Calif.) State College; 
Ist vice-pres., Lou LaBrant, 


School of Education, New York | 


Blanche 
Univ.; 


Univ.; 2nd 
Trezevant, 
sec.-treas., W. 
Chicago, Ill. 


vice ~pres., 


Fla. State 


Exec. committee 
the officers, and 
State College 
of Education; Adelaide Cun- 
ningham, Roosevelt H. 5., 
lanta, Ga.; ¢ Wayne 

McGill Univ.; James H. Mason, 
Ark. State College; Fannie Jane 
Ragland, Cincinnati, Ohio; and 


Margarete Teer, La. State Univ. | 


Extended convention 
appears in Hardy Finch’s arti- 
12-T 
will 
at 


cle, p. 
vention 
Angeles 


held 
Statler 


in Los 


Hotel, 


be 
the 


the | 


was host to more | 
the | 


42nd an- | 


nual meeting, members elected | 


Adams, | 


Wilbur Hatfield, | 


At- | 
Hall, | 


report | 


Next year’s con- | 


| PROTESTANTS 
ISSUE LETTER 


The National Council of 
| Churches of Christ has issued a 
| “Letter to the Christian People 
of America.” 
First message of its kind from 
broad a_ cross-section of 
; Protestant churches (30 denom- 
| inations, 35,000,000 members ) 
the Letter presented these views 
on schools, other matters of in 
terest to educators: 
1. Religion “must be placed 
at the heart of higher educa 
to halt trend toward 
paganism. 


tion,” 


2. Bible readings should hx 
promoted in public schools. 

3. Christians have responsi 
bility to support U. N. against 
“mounting criticism.” 

4. The “moral and cultural 
atmosphere” in public schools 
| should be intensified to make 
pupils “aware of the heritage of 
faith upon which this nation 
was established.” 

5. Religious bodies should be 
free to maintain schools, but 
“should accept the responsibil- 
ity to provide the full support 
for these schools.” 


| EPC SELECTS 


President Conant of Harvard 
is back for his third term on 
NEA’S Ed. Policies Commission. 
Other new members: L. Fraser 
| Banks of NEA’s Comm. on 
| Teachers Education and Pro- 
| fessional Standards; Frank L. 
McCluer, pres., Lindenwood 
College, St. Charles, Mo.; Eva 
Ott, principal, Crocker High- 
lands School, Oakland, Calif. 


with Loretta Scheerer as chair- | 


man of the committee in charge. | 


Teachers Upheld in Refusal to Take Loyalty Oath 


Although the Supreme Court 
pre viously upheld three teacher 
oath laws, on Dec. 15 it ruled 
Oklahoma's unconstitutional. 

Distinguishing between pos- 
sibly “innocent” and “knowing” 
association with subversive or- 
ganizations, the Court claimed 
Oklahoma’s law jumping them 
together was an “assertion of 
arbitrary power,” and therefore 
a violation of due process. 

Concurring with the unani- 
mous decision of the justices, 
Justice Frankfurter wrote, “Un- 
warranted inhibition upon the 





teachers affects 
who, like the 
teachers 


of 


those 


free spirit 
not only 


appellants [seven 


unmistakable tendency to chill 
that free play of the spirit which 
all teachers ought especially to 
cultivate and practice. ... 
“Teachers fulfill 


must their 


function by precept and prac- | 


tice, by the very atmosphere 
which they generate; they must 
be exemplars of open-minded- 
ness and free inquiry.” 


at | 
| Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- | 
chanical College], are immedi- | 
ately before the court. It has an | 


Correction 


General Eisenhower became 
first college president to 
elected directly to Presidency— 

| not second, as Dec. CAP News 
had it. Wilson came close but 
served as governor of New Jer- 
sey during interval between 
Princeton and the White House. 


be 


Embarrassed 

PTA’‘ers in Coulee Dam, 
Wash., criticized schools for not 
teaching fundamentals. Stu- 
dents challenged critics to a 
| spelling match; spelled them 
| down 10 to 6. First word PTA 
| team muffed: embarrass. 











You can see, bread is many good foods in one. And 
all those good foods are rich in protein, calcium, iron 
and other essential elements. They make bread and 


toast splendid sources of the energy so necessary for 
the physical fitness that directly helps keep young 


people mentally fit. 


P. S. TO TEACHERS: For your own physical well- 
being, help yourself to the bread that helps you. Also, 
write to the American Bakers Association, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 3, Illinois. We'll send you re- 
prints of this advertisement for your bulletin board. 
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Which Way Social Studies? 


A SYMPOSIUM 


HE New York State Board of Regents released a new history syllabus 
in September calling for a chronological approach to the teaching of 
American history to replace the topical approach previously followed 
in high schools. It was the end product of sharp disagreement between 
Regents and social studies teachers of the state, a committee of whom 
had plumped unanimously for continuation of the topical method. (See 


article by Harold Long 
Scholastic Teacher.) 


“Topical vs. 


Nov., 1952, 


( hronological,” In 


Although the issue is most acute in New York (where state-wide 
examinations are based on Regents-recommended courses of study), the 


controversy is long-standing and nation-wide. In the interests of better 
teaching we present this selection of opinions on the subject, from com 
ments received following publication of Harold Long’s report.—Editor 


@ Howard L. Jones, Director 
«, ‘receptorial Studies 
Colgate University, New York 


In one way I object to engaging in a 
debate on the chronological versus topi- 
cal approach if, by so doing, | am 
invited to take a positive stand for one 
against the other. Like heredity and en- 
vironment, both are essential to the 
teaching of the social sciences. 

We have just finished casting our 
ballots, and if we did so intelligently 
it was only after painstaking considera- 
tion of men, of platforms, of associates, 
and of local, national, and world prob- 
lems. If we are serious about our roles 
in this democracy such questions as: 
“How high can we permit our national 
debt to grow?” “Is there a better way 
to labor-management cooperation?” 
and a host of others, are constantly in 
front of us. 

It is my strong conviction that those 
of us who studied history or citizenship 
education under a topical orientation 
are better prepared to wrestle with 
these questions. Take the question: 
“What is the proper role of agriculture 
in our present economy?” This question 
must be approached as a whole if we 
are to arrive at an answer. Within the 
topic we make a chronological! approach. 
We study the role of the farmer in our 
earliest days; we study the legislation 
which affected him; the social, cultural, 
and economic pressures brought upon 
him; and his present sicuaion. Through 
chronology within a topic, then we can 
approach understanding. 

A straight chronological approach to 
the study of history demands organiza- 
tional and integrational skills which the 
great majority of us have not developed 
to a workable degree. I know of no 
good teacher in this field who does not 


use both approaches, and the best 
teaching, I submit, is that which uses 
what someone has called “reverse chron- 
ology.” He starts where the students 
are—in the present—and following an 
orientation to the present problem, he 
then goes back and asks the question: 
“How did we get this way?” The focus, 
however, is on the present and future. 
The past is important when it improves 
understanding of the present and more 
completely prepares for the future. 

The poorest teaching I have seen is 
in classrooms where syllabi such as Mr. 
Long mentions (in November Scholas- 
tic Teacher), along with standard text- 
books, replace the imagination of the 
teacher. I am, frankly, most worried 
about the impact of these new courses 
of study on the inexperienced and/or 
lazy teacher. For some these will be 
fixed guides to be followed “come what 
may’ —rather than suggestions around 
which the alert class can focus their 


studies 


e John T. Horton, Dept. of History 
and Government 


University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 


On the issue of topical vs. chronologi- 
cal approach in the study of history, 
1 would say that I prefer the latter, 
especially for secondary schools, where 
a sense of the flow of time is one of the 
things which young students can be 
made to understand and one of the 
things which they must understand if 
they are to understand histery at ail. 

That understanding is a foundation 
for everything else in the subject. With- 
out it, the young student gets hopelessly 
confused and is prone to ask—as I have 
known him to ask after exposure to the 
topical method—“What effect did the 
formation of the American Constitution 


have on the decline of the Roman Em- 
pire?” 

Besides this point, I should like to 
make the further one, that developments 
in law, government, economics, religion, 
culture, and all other fields of human 
endeavor (the stuff history is made of) 
do take place in periods of time and 
that in those periods they are related 
in a kind of organic whole. 

When topics are picked out of their 
temporal context, the danger arises of 
treating them with little reference to 
other topics in that context which help 
to give them their distinctive form, 
color, and character. This distorts the 
historic past; and since it is only in the 
light of that past that the present can 
be understood, it contributes but du- 
biously to the understanding of the 
present. 

I am aware that there are some skilful 
teachers who can and do avoid this 
pitfall; but the pit is there nevertheless. 
If all teachers were skilful, probably 
there would _be no need for a syllabus 
anyhow; and it would make little differ- 
ence whether they taught by the topical 
method in a chronological framework or 
by the chronological method in a topical 
framework. For such teachers, the whole 
debate probably seems a tempest in a 
tea pot. 


@ Mary M. Weber, Head of History 
Department 


Dunkirk, New York 


My conclusions reflect my teaching 
experience with Dunkirk 
(N. Y.) High School. Here we have 
used our own courses of study, meeting 
the Regents requirements in American 
history and world backgrounds in topi- 
cal organization with marked success. 
We found that the chronological ar- 
rangement often left the students grop- 
ing “with a bewildering succession of 
unrelated facts,” which tended to ob 
scure the cause-and-effect relationship. 

Surely, the history teacher is justified 
in using current events as a springboard 
to animate an historical force or trend. 
For example, at the present time (Nov. 
9) high school classes are interested in 
party politics. This interest could be 
associated with such topics as making 
the Constitution, launching the govern- 
ment, the growth of nationalism after 
the War of 1812, or the English party 
system—just to mention a few. This use 
of the present could lead to lasting un- 


seniors in 





erstanding and more intelligent citi- 
zenship 

Then, too, the classroom under proper 
guidance is the place to teach the dif- 
ference between fact and opinion in 
lealing with controversial issues. This 
kind of training is necessary to prepare 
yur youth for responsible citizenship in 
ur democratic society. 


e Dr. Harry J. Carman, Dean Emeritus 
and Professor of History 
Columbia College 


Students who have had grounding in 
the essential facts of the history of the 
United States in a well-taught course 
following the chronological pattern 
vould be well advised to take advanced 
courses in American history which are 
urranged topically. Nothing is more bor- 
wasteful than requiring the 
student to take courses in 
American or for that matter in any field 
of history which follow the chronologi- 
cal pattern and differ only by the intro- 
duction of additional detail. 


ing and 


series of 


[he topical arrangement permits 
freshness of approach, more comprehen- 
sive treatment, better possibilities of 
linking the past with current issues, 
vider acquaintance with source mate- 
ial, and broad perspective. 

[The topical method has the further 
idvantage of making it possible to bor- 
fields of human en- 
as, for example, geography, 
economics, religion, and 
literature. This borrowing and _inter- 
veaving makes for breadth, depth, and 
comprehensiveness. It is an antidote for 
superficiality. Most important, the topi- 
al method affords an escape from the 
leadly dullness of repetition so charac- 
teristic of those history courses arranged 
ntirely on a chronological basis. 

Wise indeed is the teacher who in- 
sists on a marriage between chronologi- 
cal and topical methods. And if such 
i; marriage is consummated, the chron- 
ological course should be first to the 


iltar 


row from other 
le avor 


government 


° Robert D. Fidler 
Gettysburg (Pa.) High School 


4 limited amount of topical study, 
ves; but exclusively, no. 

1. Topically, the student loses a sense 
f cause and effect. Causes have a habit 
of occurring first. Topically, the student 
gets confused to the point where he 
may think Julius Caesar invented the 
steam engine. 

2. Causes are usually complex. The 
steam engine was not invented in the 
Middle Ages because of ignorance, su- 
perstition, lack of travel, feudal wars, 
little education, education concerned 
chiefly with religion, and so on, Learn- 
ing by topics is like making twelve trips 


to an art gallery to see twelve pictures. 
Why not see all twelve in one trip, or 
at least half of them? Another trip to 
review might be all right. 

3. Study your topics at the end of 
chronological units. My practice is to 
let pupils develop whatever topics they 
chose and report on them. This is 
easier than to write a history of the 
world at the end of each topic. 

4, In our complex modern life we 
are affected by many factors. One of 
our greatest problems today is to appre- 
ciate how the other half (or 999/1000) 
lives right now. Topical study seems to 
me to make us more compartmentalized, 
Chronological study. I believe, has the 
opposite effect. 

5. With the recommendation of topi- 
cal organization for 12th graders, I am 
more sympathetic, but only after they 
have had a chronological course in the 
llth or 10th grades. Why not try 
Pennsylvania’s (and other states’) plan 
of Problems of Democracy, a fusion 
(and sometimes confusion) of American 
government, sociology, and economics 
approached in the form of public prob- 
lems? 

6. The conclusion that the individaul 
teacher should decide which method is 
to be used makes a pile of sense to me. 
But if we must have only one method, 
I vote for the chronological method. 
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© William H. Hartley 
State Teachers College, Towson, Md. 


The teaching of history in today’s 
secondary schools has become a stu- 
pendous task. The multiplicity of facts, 
opinions, and literature which is avail- 
able makes selection 
inevitable. There can be no such thing 
asa straight chronological approach to 
history. 

In the first place, no course can cover 
all the significant happenings in any 
period; and in the second place, any 
organization in history which does not 
employ the topical approach within the 
chronological becomes simply a jumbled 
mass of facts without meaning to the 
student. 

Consider also that the topical ap 
proach, to be meaningful show 
the development of the topic and thus 
employs chronology. The real danger in 
the topical approach lies in the isolation 
of certain facts so that they are not 
seen against the complicated social, po 
litical, and economic backgrounds which 
gave them meaning. This weakness may 
be mitigated if not altogether overcome 
by providing an overview of the main 
events in our history during the first 
part of the course and then going back 
and tracing important topics to show 
present manifestations and meanings 
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6 lapis social studies teachers of Great 
er Dallas extended a Texas welcome 
to the NCSS. 

Scores of 
two early to visit schools. Who but Tex- 
ans would think of hiring a rainmaker 
to make the outlanders feel at home in 
this otherwise sunny state? And from 
the time of the informal reception at 
the Hall of State and the Chuck Wagon 
dinner right through to the final session 
on Saturday an air of cordial friendli- 
ness prevailed. A few members played 
hookey to see the T.C.U.-S.M.U. foot- 
ball game at the Cotton Bowl, where, 
is Myrtle Roberts explained, the Chris- 
tians played the Methodists! Editor-in- 
chief Ken Gould and World Week Edi- 


tor Sturges Cary welcomed 150 at Scho- 


visitors arrived a day o1 


lastic’s reception Friday afternoon; and 
our Dallas and Forth Worth representa- 
tives, E. B. Comstock and Miss Rnie 
Smith, exchanged cheerful shoptalk 
with many old and new friends at the 
Scholastic exhibition booth. 

But the theme which predominated 
during the three-day convention was a 
serious one. Pres.-elect John H. Haetner 
spoke out unequivocally on one aspect 
of this theme: 

“I have no sympathy with people 
who want to steer clear of controversial 
issues in schools,” he said. “If it is an 
honest-to-God issue, an important event 
in today’s world, it is worth studying 
and knowing about. If we're unwilling 
to let competent teachers discuss con- 
troversial issues in classrooms, we're not 
interested in giving our children the 
best of education.” 

Before and after him, in nearly all 
after 
freedom of 


the general sessions, speaker 
speaker rose to support 
speech and thought in the classroom, to 
defend the integrity of America’s teach- 
ers and textbooks, and to champion the 
right of schools to examine fairly and 
fully all sides of all questions. Supple- 
menting the speeches, two resolutions 
were passed defending (1) the teach 
ing of international relations with spe- 
cific reference to U. N. and UNESCO; 
and (2) the proper use of the term 
“social studies.” 

Achievements 


Retiring President Julian C. Aldrich 
of New York University reported an all- 


Freedom 


Social Studies Teachers Stand for 
Teaching Rights at Texas Convention 


By HAROLD M. LONG, Glens Falls (N. ¥.) H. S 


time high membership of 5,349, giving 
due credit to Executive Secretary Mer 
rill F. Hartshorn and Membership 
Chairman Dorothy McClure Fraser. He 
summarized the following achievements 
of standing committees during the year: 


e A report on “Freedom to Learn and 
Freedom to Teach” prepared by the 
Academic Freedom 
(Chairman, Arch W. Troelstrup), call- 
ing for teachers to continue to oppose 
“totalitarianism whether it takes the 
form of communism, fascism, attack on 
religious or ethnic minorities, or attack 


Committee on 


upon freedom of the mind.” 


e Release of two new teaching films 
“The Rise of a Dictator” and “You 
Can't Run Away,” prepared by the 
audio-visual committee under co-chair- 
men William H. Hartley and William 
G. Tyrrell. 


e A series of five curriculum bulletins 
on social studies from elementary school 
through college, prepared under the di- 
rection of Helen McCracken Carpen- 
ters committee on curriculum. 


e Two yearbooks, one on citizenship 
and one on the social studies teacher, 
by publications committee chaired by 
Edwin R. Carr. (The Teacher of the 
Social Studies, Jack Allen, Ed., and 
Education for Democratic Citizenship, 
Ryland W. Crary, ed.). 


e Release of a mimeographed “Hand- 
book for Social Studies Councils” by 
the committee on relations of regional, 
state and local councils to the NCSS, 
under chairman Harry Bard. 

Dr. Aldrich also reported first official 
cooperation of the NCSS with the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
and formation of a joint committee to 
work on common problems. 

Chief professional addresses of the 
convention were delivered by Stanley 
Andrews, technical cooperation admin- 
istrator of the MSA (“Point Four as an 
Approach to World Understanding”), 
and by Fulbright Scholar Clarence W. 
Sorenson of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity (“New Patterns in Southern 
Asia”). Social studies teachers will find 
these valuable reading. Watch for them 
in Social Education. 

President-elect John H. Haefner of 





University High School, Iowa City, was 
elevated from the first vice-presidency, 
in which capacity he had served as 
program chairman for the Dallas meet- 
ing. (See CAP News for full list of offi- 
cers.) Vice-president-elect Mrs. Dorothy 
McClure Fraser, professor of education 
at Adelphia College, Garden City, N. Y., 
is well known to NCSS members (see 
Scholastic Teacher, Feb. 6, 1952, p. 
8-T). Second Vice-president-elect Ed- 
win R. Carr, associate professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Colorado, 
has been a member of the board of di- 
rectors and has served on several NCSS 
committees. 


Highlights From the Speakers 

President Aldrich: “The National 
Council has attempted to develop a 
statement defining academic freedom 
in the schools as the freedom to teach 
based on the freedom of children and 
youth to learn... . 

“Connected with the question of aca- 
demic freedom is the problem of attacks 
on the social studies and the social 
sciences. This anti-intellectualism of the 
day has been called the twentieth cen- 
tury barbarian invasion. It attacks the 
scholar and teacher at all grade levels. 


The scholar defends the college from | 
attack, but college teachers (because of | 


lack of understanding of the nature of 
learning at lower grade levels) are 
sometimes among those who attack the 
social studies in the schools. The Na- 
tional Council and the learned societies 
should seek to develop a coordinated 
program of information to meet such 
attacks. ... 

“Scholars . . . have clarified the dis- 
tinction between the positive oath of 
loyalty, which scholars and _ teachers 
have been willing and anxious to take, 
and a negative oath of non-disloyalty, 
which scholars and teachers have 
warned Americans against. The former 
is consistent with political and academic 
freedom; the latter is subversive of 
both.” 

Trevor K. Serviss, assistant editor-in- 
chief, D. C. Heath: “Look for a mo- 
ment at those who from personal bias 
or prejudice brand the textbook as sub- 
versive and the school as a communist 
tool. How do they support the Ameri- 
can way of life? We might remind them 
that one of the basic principles upon 
which the United States was founded 
was freedom of speech. . . . It follows 
that anyone who attempts to abridge 
that right or who tries to suppress hon- 
est expressions of opinions is to that 
extent opposing one of the guaranties 
in the Constitution. . . . Here, then is 
subversive action. For the real subver- 
sive is, of course, he who opposes our 
constitutional right to freedom of ex- 
pression, not he who expresses himself 

(Continued on page 22-T) 
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courage your students to 
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Koston 
NCTE 


Party 


It took a heap o’ listenin’ 


to so 


page do so many give attention 
» much. At the 42nd annual 
meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, some 1,500 teach- 
ers sat and listened for two days 
nights with little let-up save for meals 
and slumber. Among other things, they 


and 


heard 

President Lennox Grey report on 
NCTE progress; 

President-elect Harlen Adams pre- 
view NCTE prospects; 

Dr. Dora V. Smith officially unwrap 
English Language Arts, Vol. 1, of the 
Curriculum Commision’s five-volume 
report; 

word that W. Wilbur Hatfield, long 

secretary-treasurer of NCTE and editor 
of its publications, wants to retire, wants 
the executive committee to find a full 
time executive secretary; 
a sturdy defense of the “new gram 
mar (Structure of English), by Dr. C. 
C, Fries (newly back from Europe), 
against lance-thrust questions from 
Prof. Harry Warfel (Who Killed Gram 
marr 

description of television teaching of 
reading, literature, other subjects in 
Philadelphia, by Martha Gable 

Among the things thev did 

elected slate of officers for 1953 
CAP News, p. 6-T); 

voted Dr Dora V, 
Teacher of 1952”: 

enjoved Scholastic Magazines’ an 
nual Thanksgiving Day buffet 
it which Publisher M. R. Robinson de 
livered the convention’s shortest speech 

nsidered but did not act on a sug 
Grey that the 


Smith “Miss 


I nglish 


suppel! 


gestion by Dr present 


nti-discrimination resolution needs 
“discriminates” 
igainst members in Southern 


which are now out-of-bounds for NCTE 


changing because _ it 


states 


meetings 

At least three issues commanded spe 
cial attention 

1. How to close the gulf between 
English as studied in colleges and uni 
versities and English as taught in the 
elementary and secondary schools. Presi- 
dent Grey deplored “erosion” widening 


scholarly viewpoint 


the gulf between 


and newer practices in pre-college 


grades. He reporied a promising Florida 


By HARDY FINCH 


Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 


plan for bridging the chasm, whereby 
the University of freshman 
English faculty annually confers with 
public school English teachers on mtu- 


Florida's 


tual problems. 

2. What shall be the content of Eng 
lisk courses in the high school? The con 
vention did not come to grips with this 
issue. It did hear Prof. Robert C. Pooley, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, say, “New wine can 
be heady and lure the unwise to self 
approving intoxication. I refer to 
those who, finding a social significance 
in language, would make all instruction 
in language a mere tool to the grasp of 
social understandings.” 

In a similar vein Prof. B. C. Diltz, 
Univ. of Toronto, declared, “As Eng 
lish teachers we cannot assume respon- 
sibility for every kite aloft above the 
horizon of communications. Great litera- 
ture was not written primarily to pro- 
vide social scientists with supplemen- 
reading. Literature is not a 
subdepartment of history, philosophy, 
sociology, or psychology, although it 
may have something useful to say about 
them all.” 

On the other side of the fence, Vir 
ginia Belle Lowers of Los Angeles told 
# the unit teaching plan built around 
problems of our day calling for social 
understanding She advocated teaching 
language in social situations and the us« 


tary 


of local community resources 

New York University’s Prof. Lou La 
Brant argued for expansion to new hori 
“We cannot will ourselves into the 
could we would be 


ZONS 
1600s, and if we 
neatly buried. A great deal of what was 
once done by reading is now being donc 
by other devices. .. . If I were forced ti 
read Cooper today, it’s the last thing I'd 
read, and The Last of the Mohicans 
would be the last of Cooper I would 
approach.” 

3. Are we neglecting the gifted? Arno 
Jewett, new specialist for language art: 
in the U. S. Office of Education, said 
on this question: “We cannot negle« 
the bright students in our classes. We 
cannot rationalize a position which sug 
gests that the rapid learner can look out 
for and educate himself.” He suggested 
revival of “grade skipping” as a possi 

Continued on page 13-T) 






































Pocket-size Books— 


... How Old? 


By MAX HERZBERG 


Chairman, TAB Club Selection Committee 


Wwe! ’S your best guess of the age 
of the pocket-size book business? 
Ten years? Fifty? One hundred? 

The right answer is “more than one 
hundred.” First of the inexpensive books 
vas an obscure title, Charles O'Malley, 
by Charles Lever, offered at 50 cents 
in 1841 by the literary newspaper New 
World. Almost at once a competitor of- 
fered the same book at 25 cents. 

This and other little known facts on 
the paper-bounds were presented in the 
16th R. R. Bowker Lecture, “Paper- 
Bound Books in America,” by Freeman 
Lewis, vice-president of Pocket Books, 
Inc. From this small beginning, he said, 





JANUARY TAB SELECTIONS 


THE GREEN HILLS OF EARTH, Heinlein 
HIROSHIMA, Hersey 
THE FOUNDLING, Spellman 
THE YUKON TRAIL, Raine 
GOOD READING (newly revised) 
THE THREE HOSTAGES, Buchan 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS, Bronte 
GREAT TALES AND POEMS OF 

EDGAR ALLAN POE 
BLACK MAJESTY, Vandercook 
30 DAYS TO A MORE POWERFUL VOCABULARY 
SCARFACE, Norton 
STARBUCK VALLEY WINTER, Haig-Brown 
THE GREAT HOUDINI, Williams & Epstein 
TIGER ROAN, Balch 
WOLF DOGS OF THE NORTH, Hines 
SUE BARTON, SENIOR NURSE, Boylston 


paper-bounds attained great popularity 
in the latter part of the 19th century, 
then almost disappeared until the re- 
vival in the mid-30s. The public now 
spends about $65,000,000 per year for 
literature in pocket-size, and 1952 sales 
are expected to top 250,000,000 copies. 

What has made this great expansion 
in book buying and reading possible? 
In his lecture Mr. Lewis gives due credit 
to the inventors of paper-making ma- 
chinery, mechanical typesetting, elec- 
trotyping, and high-speed 
presses. He mentions factors— 
royalty payments of only one cent per 
book on the first 150,000 copies, and 
more particularly sales outlets—some 
100,000, not counting 8,000 Teen Age 
Book Clubs. 

Mr. Lewis thinks it is this system of 
outlets that puts a special stamp on 
paper-bounds: “Paper-bound books are 
in competition not only with each other 
but also with the whole field of periodi- 
cals... . They must make their appeal 
to the public almost solely by their 
covers and they must make that appeal 
against the competition of magazine 
covers and magazine selling copy.” 

Are paper-bound publishers helping 
to build a greater consiousness of good 
books? 

In fiction, says Mr. Lewis, “the record 


modern 
other 
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is superb. A list of novels published in 
paper binding would contain nearly all 
the great names in literature in the past 
75 years. It would include many of the 
finest young writers of the present mo- 
ment, plus a generous sprinkling of old 
classics.” 

Mr. Lewis believes that the rise of 
the paper-bound books contributed 
heavily to the decline of the pulp maga 
zines. “If this be so,” he said, “it is a 
clear gain, for the standards of selection 
of book publishers in these fields have 
been markedly higher than the editorial 
standards of the defunct pulps.” 

Mr. Lewis is frequently asked; Why 
don’t paper-bound publishers issue more 
“good” books? Our Selection Committee 
for the Teen Age Book Club can answer 
that in part. We are able this year to 
find 140 titles desirable as TAB selec 
tions for teen-agers. 

Mr. Lewis, however, offers this an- 
swer: “The capacity for enjoying books 
has almost as many levels as there are 
readers, and any publisher professing to 
distribute books to the bulk of our pop 
ulation would be thoroughly remiss in 
his duty if he did not try to provide 
titles which would give pleasure to as 
many levels of reading taste as pos 
sible.” 

It is significant that the current best- 
seller record, held by Caldwell’s God's 
Half Acre (6,000,000), may soon fall 
to two other titles: The Merriam 
Webster Dictionary and Dr. Benjamin 
Spock’s Pocket Book of Baby and Child 
Care (each over 4,000,000), 

What Mr. Lewis reports is significant 
for teachers Teen Age 
Book Clubs. The publishers of paper 
bound books will publish better books 
if the demand for better books rises. 


who Sponsor 





Boston NCTE Party 


Continued from page 12-T) 
bilitv for accelerating the progress of 
the bright student. Now more than ever, 
he pointed out, such students must pro- 
long the educational period with ex- 
tended graduate study after college. 

Dr. Porter Perrin of the Univ. of 
Washington reported that students now 
entering college are somewhat better 
prepared than formerly in reading and 
language usage 

Others spoke out for the less gifted. 
Joseph C. Gainsburg of New York City 
urged that practically all—except those 
with low mentality or deep emotional 
conflicts—can learn to read with under- 
standing, provided we use the best 
methods. 

Dorothy G. Potter of Hartford, Conn., 
calling for more attention to those not 
going on to college, declared, “We can 


no longer remain in our ivory tower and 
trust to the college graduate to bring us 
through. These boys and girls in the 
general course will some day be the 
backbone of America.” 

Archibald MacLeish, poet and Har- 
vard professor, gave a heart-lifting ad- 
dress on “The Teaching of Poetry” at 
the annual banquet. “Poetry,” he said, 
“makes true for us the vanishing ex- 
periences that lie too close to see. It 
makes us alive to our lives, and makes 
our lives alive to us.” He warned teach- 
ers to stop teaching about poetry,—its 
history, form, and syntax—and to teach 
poetry. In modern poetry. criticism he 
found a “new pedantry.” “There is a 
misconception that artists are taught by 
critics,” he said. “Many critics forget a 
poem is not only a text but also a work 
of atte 

For the methods he follows you will 
wish to see his full address in the Eng- 
lish Journal. “The number of poems 








studied must be few,” he concludes 
“There must be active and constant par- 
ticipation of the student in reading the 
poem. If the student can be brought to 
the point of a paraphrase that becomes 
another poem, he is convinced. The 
teaching of poetry is perhaps the deepest 
experience of which men are capable.” 

An “English workshop” was described 
by Dorothy E. Sonke of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., as one way of handling problems 
the classroom is not fitted to tackle. A 
student in need of help goes to the 
workshop, where a student tutor (whose 
top load is two students} works with 
him on his individual difficulty. 


Also Noted 


Last year's sales of Council’s 30-odd 
publications reported as about 100,000. 
Curriculum 
will have elementary 
riculum series ready by spring. 
(Continued on page 29-T) 
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To help you solve 
a touchy 
teen-age problem 


If the girls in your classes are approach- 
ing their teens . . . or are in their early 
teens . . . you may be wondering how 
to handle the subject of menstruation. 


For even teachers sometimes find 
this a difficult subject to discuss . . . 
especially if some of their students are 
shy or sensitive. 


To help make it easier for you to 
give all of your girl students a modern, 
normal viewpoint about this very im- 
portant physical function, the makers 
of Modess offer these two free aids: 


1. “Growing Up and Liking It.""A 
booklet of facts and tips about 
menstruation written especially for 
young girls. Illustrated, doctor- 
approved. 


2. Modess Educational Portfolio. 
A complete guide for class discus- 
sions containing a teaching guide, 
large anatomical chart, two book- 
lets on menstruation, and cards 
for ordering further free material. 


Address requests for portfolio and/ 
or as many booklets as you wish, to: 
Miss Anne Shelby, Box 5387-1, 
Personal Products Corporation, 
Milltown, New Jersey; 





for today’s schools — 


PART Ii* 


Citizenship 


Fundamentals 


By JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


Vice-President and Chairman Editorial Board, Scholastic Magazines 


HE evidences are many that 

profession is drawing more precise 
lines between its functions of inspira 
tion and its duty to cultivate critical 
thinking. We are recognizing that teach- 
ing merely about civic problems or 
democratic principles is not enough. 
Citizens in a democracy need to be im 
bued with certain fundamental convic- 
tions; in the words of the Report of the 
Commissioners of Education of the 
Northeastern States—“a deep emotional 
commitment and the will to carry out 
in practice the principles of the demo 
cratic faith.” 

Here is posed a problem about which 
there has been almost endless ciscus- 
sion in pedagogical circles. It is the old 
question of whether the public school 
should deliberately seek to instill in the 
learners certain ideals and attitudes, or 
whether all of the eternal verities as 
well as the differences of opinion among 
honest and loyal citizens shall be im- 
partially viewed by the school 

The report to which I have referred 
leaves no doubt on this question. It 
“.. . Citizens who lack the urge 
who 


states, 
to try to cure democracy’s ills; 
tolerate conditions that make for law 
lessness; who make no attempt to in- 
form themselves about political issues 
and problems; citizens who do not even 
vote, such citizens have no ardor 
for democracy, no driving desire to make 
the thing work. It is this ardor, this 
fervor, this motivating force that should 
be inculcated through public school in- 
struction. In these dangerous vears, this 
is indeed a pressing need. 
A Clear Mandate 

.. . The teacher’s mandate .. . is 
crystal clear. He must take a stand. In 
his teaching, he will, of course, pro- 
mote discussion. He will not bar or 
frown upon opinions that run counter 
to his own. He will not pillory the stu- 
dent who has a nonconformist slant. 
He will not expect an unreasoned ac- 
ceptance of his position. But a position 
he must take, and he must make it per- 
fectly clear. Standing on the platform 
of democracy, he must try to cause his 
students to understand democracy and 


*Excerpt from an address delivered be- 
fore the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club, 
Boston, October 18, 1952. This is Part II. 
Part III will follow in a successive issue. 


to see it as a dynamic, ongoing process 
that commands devotion.” 

The school, in other words, has a 
“double-barreled” responsibility. It must 
implant certain convictions with respect 
to the good life and it must train pupils 
to think 

At one point the report emphasizes 
the importance of helping students to 
compare and contrast democracy with 
other “societal schemes, especially with 
communistic now the 
chief enemy of democracy.” Here it 
quotes the New York Siate Board of 
International 


to‘aiitarianism, 


Regents’ Committee on 
Understanding as follows: 
“The teacher should not 
when discussing the nature of democ- 
racy, to analyze communism with its 
basic and unchanged doctrines of class 


hesitate, 


consciousness, class hatred, class war- 
fare, and dictatorship by an armed mi- 
nority with the ultimate goal of world 


domination. 


Examine Boldly 


“The teacher should also examine 
boldly the new Russian imperialism, for 
it is this continuing forceful extension 
of Soviet communism across frontiers 
which threatens democracy and world 
peace.” 

The Commissioners’ report then adds 

“In the opinion of the Regents’ Com- 
mittee, a study of the virtues and de- 
fects of democracy as compared with 
communism will reveal that the balance 
is overwhelmingly on the side of de- 
mocracy. It is. And in our teaching, 
that fact should be driven home.” 

Young people do not acquire emo 
tional attachments or faith by memoriz- 
ing the phrases of the Bill of Rights. 
They have to enter into the feelings 
of the men who fought for a free press, 
free speech, fair trial, religious liberty. 
Youth must be enabled to see vividly 
what life was like before men risked 
their lives and fortunes for these per- 
sonal freedoms, and what it is like to- 
day behind the Iron Curtain where 
these human rights are ruthlessly sup- 
pressed. Young people have to get into 
their nervous systems what it is that 
impels a man to drive a train out of 
Czechoslovakia to freedom. 

How can we cultivate among our 
young citizens such sensitivity to the 
feelings of others? How can we strength- 

(Continued on page 21-T) 
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SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 
Coming Next Week! 


The January 14 issue will include a 
four-page Semester Review Test, placed 
at the center fold of the magazine. 
It will consist of three parts, scored 
to give a perfect score of 100. Ques- 
tions will be based on material in 
World Week during -the semester. 

Part 1 will comprise matching and 
fact-and-opinion questions, correcting 
an erroneous paragraph, and graph in- 
terpretation. Part 2 will be a news- 
picture and cartoon-interpretation quiz 
on important recent events. Part 3 will 
be a map-quiz on Africa (both physical 
geography and political geography). 

Also Next Week: announcement of 
World Week's program for the second 
semester. 


IN THIS ISSUE 

World History, World Geography, 
Economic Geography: “Newsmakers,” 
p. 4; news pages, pp. 5-8; foreign aid 
unit, esp. pp. 10-13. 

U. S. History, Problems of Democ- 
racy: “Newsmakers,” p. 4; news pages, 
pp. 5-8; “83rd Congress,” p. 9; foreign 
aid unit, esp. pp. 10-12. 

Civics, Citizenship: “Newsmakers,” 
p. 4; “83rd Congress,” p. 9; “Your Own 
Point Four” (Good Citizens), p. 14; 
“American Liberty,” p. 21. 

Moral and spiritual values: “How 
Would You Solve It?” p. 21; “American 
Liberty,” p. 21; “Our Editorial Plat- 
form,” p. 3. 

Personal guidance: “Ask Gay Head,” 
p. 18 ; 

Health guidance: 
Health?” p- 18. 


83RD CONGRESS (p. 9) 


Student Reading References 

(1) “War or Peace, The Outlook,” 
U.S. News, 11/14/52. (2) “Ike’s Line 
On Labor,” U. S. News, 11/14/52. (3) 
‘Spending Can Be Cut But at Cost of 
Defense,” U. S. News, 10/3/52. (4) 
“America’s Search for New Foreign 
Policy,” Foreign Policy Bulletin, 11/ 


15/52 


“How’s Your 


Activity Approach 

|. Have four of your brighter stu- 
dents read one or more of the suggested 
references and also, in the supplement, 
“America Votes,” (World Week, Oct. 
| issue) pages 18-20, “The Major 
Party Platforms of 1952,” and “The 
Issues of 1952,” on pages 21-23. The 
rest of the class should be asked to 
read the same pages in the supplement 
for background for class discussion. 


Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 





WHAT’S AHEAD 


January 14, 1953 

Unit: China (history, geography, 
what's doing in Red China and For- 
mosa, U. S. policy trends). 

Good Citizens; “Hot Rod Court.” 

Pro and Con: Should we reduce the 
gap. between the President's election 
and inauguration? 


SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 
January 21, 1953 


Unit: the new Adminstration. 


February 4, 1953 

Unit: the United Nations. 
TT 

2. Assign a top student to serve as 
chairman of the panel. The student 
chairman, with teacher aid, should 
prepare several thought-provoking ques- 
tions to guide the panel's discussion. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think that 1953 will see 
many significant changes as a result 
of the Republican victory in the Presi- 
dential election? Why or why not? Did 
the cartoon on page 9 influence your 
answer? 

2. The Republicans want to cut gov 
ernment spending and taxes. Is this pos- 
sible? If so, how soon? (Lead students 
to talk about the Korean war, foreign 
aid, the cold war, national debt, mili- 
tary spending, as each affects the prob- 
lem.) 

3. Would you go along with those 
Congressmen who argue that we should 
drop wage and price controls now? 
Justify your point of view. 

4. Some Congressmen argue that 
we should cut foreign aid. Do you 
agree? (See unit.) 


Summary 


Divide the class into several groups. 
Have each group write a practice letter 
to their Congressman, expressing their 
views on one of the problems dis- 
cussed. 

Activities 

1. Assign a committee to be re- 
sponsible for a bulletin board section, 
“Congress At Work.” World Week's 
“Congress At Work” special section will 
appear February 18. 

2. If you have a tape recording ma- 
chine available, record the panel's dis- 
cussion (see “Activity Approach”). The 
tape recording can then be used by 
other classes. 









3. Can your students name their 
Congressman and Senators? 

4. Suggest to the class cartoonist 
that he make a term project of draw- 
ing original cartoons on the Eisenhower 
administration. (Watch for unit in 
January 21 World Week on “The New 
Administration.” ) 


Unit: FOREIGN AID (pp. 10-14) 


Note that the unit includes the 
“Good Citizens at Work” article (p. 
14). The “Newsmakers” article on the 
five Rockefeller brothers also applies 
to the unit subject; “Rockefeller for- 
eign aid” includes such projects as the 
International Basic Economy Corpora- 
tion. The article on the opening of 
Congress (p. 9) concludes with ref- 
erence to the tariff-trade-foreign aid 
problems. 


In the Unit 

(a) Page 10 discusses the nature 
and extent of America’s foreign aid 
program and how our foreign aid has 
yeen used. The “trade, not aid” move- 
ment is discussed. The pros and cons 
of continuing foreign aid rounds out 
the article. 

(b) On page 11 we have an account 
of how American economic aid and 
Point Four aid operates. 

(c) Page 12: American private busi 
nesses, through foreign investments, 
have a part in improving economic and 
social standards abroad. 

(d) Page 13 tells how the U. N. and 
other international agencies operate aid 
projects. 

(e) Page 14 (“Your Own Point 
Four”), our citizenship article for this 
week, tells how various community 
groups developed their own foreign aid 
projects. 

Lesson Assignments 

1. Page 10: (1) State four purposes 
for which American foreign aid has 
been used. (2) How have American 
workers and farmers benefited from 
our foreign aid program? 

2. Pages 11-13; (1) What is meant 
by the Point Four program? (2) What 
is an “underdeveloped country’? Name 
three. (3) Give two examples of how 
American private businesses have 
helped improve living standards in for 
eign countries. (4) Tell how any two 
agencies of the U. N. help raise living 
and health standards. 


GIVING AWAY BILLIONS (p. 10) 


Student Reading References 
(1) “Foreign Aid: What Sort? How 
Much? How Long?”, Foreign Affairs, 








16-T 


10/52. (2) “Dilemma of Foreign Aid,” 
Newsweek, 10/27/52. (3) “That Tariff 
Problem Is Here Again,” Business Week, 
5/3/52. (4) “Fallacy of Point Four,” 
Newsweek, 7/7/52. 


Activity Approach 

Assign two bright students to take 
the opposing points of view on whether 
America’s foreign aid program should 
be continued. They should be asked 
to read one or more of the references 
to enrich their background. After 5 to 
10 minutes of debate, have the rest of 
the class come in with challenging 
questions. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Some people consider our foreign 
aid program as an “American obliga 
tion” or “duty” to the free world. Do 
you agree? Why or why not? 

2. If the new Congress cuts foreign 
aid, what do you think will be the 
result? ; 

8. Do you think that America’s con 
tinued foreign aid spending will lead 
nations to continue to expect our aid 
and lead to resentment if and when it 
is cut off? Justify your conclusion 

4. What reply would you offer to 
the charge that “we are exhausting 
America’s wealth trying to be the 
world’s Santa Claus”? 


Summary 

Have the class turn to the cartoon 
and the chart on page 10 for interpre- 
tation. 


Activities 

1. As the lesson progresses, work in 
a simple improvisation where govern- 
ment leaders of France, Britain, and 
the U. S. discuss the problems of for 
eign aid, the tariff, and dollar shortages 

2. Part of the lesson could include 
two “man-on-the-street” interviews 


TOO LSS 


The New Administration 
Jan. 21 in World Week 
BOOKS: We Are the Government, 
by Mary and Gossett Eiting, $2.50 
(Doubleday, 1945). U. S. Government 
Organization Manual 1952-53, $1.00 
(Superintendent of Documents, 1952). 
ARTICLES: “Agencies: Getting 
Ready to Go Republican,” Business 
Week, Nov. 15, 1952. “Switchover Be- 
gins,” by E. K. Lindley, Newswee k, 
Nov. 17, 1952. “The New Administra 
tion,” Time, Dec. 1, 1952. “How a 
Republican Can Get a Job,” U. S. News 
& World Report, Dec. 5, 1952. “Eisen 
hower’s Cabinet: A Gamble,” Business 
Week, Nov. 29, 1952. “Government 
Spenders, Look Out!” Pathfinder, Dec. 
3, 1952. 


lasting about five minutes or so, One 
scene is in the U. S.; the other in a 
country receiving Point Four or other 
U. S. aid. The people interviewed in 
both countries are farmers, factory 
workers, factory owners, dock workers, 
store clerks, high school students, 
teachers. The questions which can be 
asked of the people can be along these 
lines: Have you heard of Point Four? 
Do you want it to be continued? Why 
or whv not? Has it benefited you in 
any way? What is your attitude toward 
America’s foreign aid program? etc. 

3. Senior Scholastic, December 3, 
1952, has a series of graphs or the 
problems of foreign aid on pages 16-17. 

4. As a lesson summary, the class 
can write letters to the editor of World 
Week on the topic of Point Four 


ECONOMIC AID, FOREIGN INVEST- 
MENT, INTERNATIONAL AID 
(pp. 11-13) 

Student Reading References 
(1) “Can We Make The Earth Feed 

Us All?” Saturday Evening Post, 10/ 

18/52. (2) “What About The Foreign 

Aid Bill?”, Business Week, 3/22/52. 
3) “How To Win Peace With Point 

Four,” Newsweek, 7/7/52. (4) “Pri- 

vately Run Point Four,” Newsweek, 

10/13/52. 


Review 

Call on students te review the pro 
and con arguments on foreign aid dis- 
cussed on page 10. 


Procedure 


Divide the class into fou 
with the following responsibilities: (1) 
One group (representing a foreign 
land) writes letters to American friends 
describing the changes and improve- 


TEACHERS 


FILMS: President's Cabinet, 10 min- 
utes, sale, Coronet Films, Coronet 
Bldg.., Chicago 1, Ill.. Duties of the 
cabinet and _ its relationship to other 
government bodies. Inauguration of 
President Truman, 18 minutes, sale, 
Government Films Department, United 
World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, 
New York 29, N. Y. 

FILMSTRIPS: President: Office and 
Powers, 36 frames, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Text-Film Department, 330 West 
12nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. In 
cludes electoral college system; cabi 
net, executive departments, staff agen- 
cies; and powers of the president. 


groups 


ments in their country as a result of 
Point Four and other foreign aid. (2) 
Another foreign group has visited the 
U. S. and has learned about American 
mass production techniques—assembly 
lines, moving belt system, etc. It is 
writing a description for the “know- 
how” use of industrialists back home. 
(3) This group is made up of Point 
Four experts in medicine and sanita- 
tion. It describes health and sanitation 
problems in underdeveloped countries 
and what is being done about these 
problems. (4) Another group makes 
the people in the cover picture come 
alive, by writing a two minute script 
of the conversation which might be 
taking place among the men in the pic 
ture. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Call on a bright student to indi- 
cate on a wall map of the world the 
location of underdeveloped countries 
and to explain the meaning of the con 
cept “underdeveloped countries.” 

2. We say that “America’s ‘know- 
how’ plus natural resources helped 
place us in a position of world leader- 
ship.” What does that mean? 

3. How is Point Four expected to 
raise living standards in the more back 
ward countries? 

4. Why have American business men 
found it profitable to invest their 
money in businesses abroad? How have 
the foreign countries benefited? 

5. How has the U. N. been working 
to improve health and living stand- 


ards? 


Additional Activities 

1. Assign students to read the citi 
zenship article on page 14. 

2. Distribute blank outline maps of 
the world to the class. Have the class 
indicate by crayon or pencil shading 
the. various world areas which are re 
ceiving American Point Four aid and 
foreign aid. Indicate also the regions 
which fall under the description of 
“underdeveloped countries” (see map 
W.W., April 30, 1952, p. 13). 

3. Set off a section of the class bul 
letin board or scrapbooks to be called 
“Creating A Better World.” 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 20 

I. Dollars at Work: 1-85 billion; 2-Molo- 
tov Plan; 3-military aid; 4-shipping arms 
to East Europe satellite countries; 5-Euro- 
pean leaders who want U. S. tariffs lowered 

II. More U. S. Aid?: 1-C, 2-C, 3-P, 4-P 

Ill. Know Your Initials: 1-UNICEF, 2- 
MSA, 3-IBEC, 4-WHO. 

V. 83rd Congress: 1-F, 2-T, 3-T, 4-O 
5-0. 


For more Scholastic Teacher see page 17-T 
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SCIENCE IN ACTION 
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NYLON GOES ICE FISHING. An un- 
usual use for nylon is as a winter fishing 
line. A line of light, solid nylon doesn’t 
absorb water. That means it won’t 
freeze fast to the ice or your gloves, 
won’t accumulate lumps of ice at the 
water line. Hundreds of uses have been ‘ 
found for nylon since it was first an- : 
nounced by Du Pont in 1939. ; 
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NEW METAL. Silvery white titanium resists chemicals and salt water. It is strong . d 

as many steels, yet weighs only half as much. That’s why it promises better jets Questions students 
for the air force, lighter army equipment, longer-lasting ships for the navy. Titanium 

has been known a 165 years. However, it’s been slow pbs into its own asa ask Du Pont: 
metal, since it is so difficult to remove from its ores. Du Pont scientists -chemists, 
engineers and a metallurgist-played a vital role in its development, because it is 
extracted by a process more typically chemical than metallurgical. 







How can I tell if I will make a 
success in science? 


—L. N. D., California 











If you have a native curiosity and 
a logical mind, if you like mathe- 
matics, chemistry and physics, 
your chances for success in a 
scientific career are very good. 
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What will you be 
doing in 19—? 


Do all Du Pont scientists work 
in laboratories? 


—S. C., New York 


If you want a career that 
is well paid, interesting and, 
above all, worth while, 
you'll be wise to consider 
what science has to offer. 





Many do. More than half, how- 
ever, are engaged in manufactur- 
ing operations in plants. Others 
prefer to use their technical train- 
ing in other areas such as design, 
construction or sales work, 





This is one field in which 
trained beginners are not 
only welcomed but eagerly 
sought after. Leading in- 





Send your question to Science in Action, 









dustrial companies netia)l- 2521 Nemours Building, Wilmington, Del. | 
ly send representatives = | & 
from college to college in GOOD-BYE, MR. BUG. Many products 
search of talent. which kill bugs can be harmful to children; : 
‘ and pets, or tender plants. So Du Pont 

Opportunities are great scientists developed ‘‘Methoxychlor”’ in- 
for engineers, chemists, secticide, a chemical cousin of DDT. It $86.4. 5. par. ort ; 
physicists, biologists and spells ‘‘curtains’”’ to bugs, yet in powder BETTER THINGS eee ] 
technologists of all kinds. and spray forms it is entirely safe for +2) mee 

home gardens, or for use on fruits, vege- E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. {inc.) 












tables and livestock. 
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Editorial 
Platform 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the edu- 
cation for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of 
the United States. 
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We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 
.+.+the worth and dignity of the individual; 
... high moral and spiritual values; 


... the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and re- 
sponsibilities for all; 


...the American system of constitutional, representative gov- 
ernment; 


.++ free competitive enterprise and free labor working for 
abundant production; 


- cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the 
peace of the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism, or any 
other system in which men become the slaves of a master state. 


We aim to present the clearest explanation of current 
affairs, the best contemporary thought and creative expression, 
and the most helpful guidance for adjustment to life, adapted to 
the understanding and interests of youth. Good citizens honestly 
differ on important public questions and the young people of 
today need training under wise teachers to participate in solving 
these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. We therefore 
believe that all sides of these problems should be impartially 
discussed in the schools and in classroom magazines, with deep 
| respect for facts and for logical thinking. 
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- Newsmakers # 


BROTHERS AT WORK 


“The Rock Mob Incorporates.” 

Six years ago this headline ap- 
peared in a New York newspaper. 
The “Rock Mob” is the third genera- 
tion of the Rockefeller family—one 
of the richest families in America 

In 1946 they formed a corporation 
to promote their ideas. Since then— 
through “Rockefeller Brothers Inc.” 
and as individuals—the “Rocks” have 
invested more than $15,000,000 of 
“venture capital.” (Photos below 
show the five “Rock” brothers.) 

Venture capital is “risk money.” 
It means money used to try to turn 
an invention or idea into a success- 
ful business. The idea must be tested, 
put into production, sold to the pub- 
lic. That takes money. 

One of the most sucessful of all 
Americans at turning an idea into 
a new industry was the “Rocks’” 
grandfather, the late John D. Rocke- 
feller, Sr. He invested in oi! when 
‘that business was in its infancy. He 
made a billion dollars. Then he spent 
the last years of his life giving much 
of his money away. 

His son, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and the latter's children (the five 
“Rock” brothers and their sister, Mrs. 
Abby Pardee) were brought up with 
two beliefs: (1) that they should use 
their money to make more money; 
(2) that they should use their money 
to help others. 

The “Rocks” all have money of 
their own. Each has certain pet pro- 
jects. When he needs extra money 
to put over a project, some or all of 
the others—if they think the idea is 
worth-while—chip in part of the cost. 





THE ROCKEFELLER TEAM: 





Financing new inventions is broth- 
er Laurance’s specialty. Helicopters, 
electronic devices, a new kind of 
high-speed duplicating machine, a 
liquid-fuel engine for Navy rockets 
and Army jet planes: these are just 
a few of Laurance’s ventures. Some- 
times he has lost money. More often 
he has made a profit. 


“ROCK” FOREIGN AID 


Another group of Rockefeller pro- 
jects are only incidentally intended 
to make money. Themain purpose is 
to help people live better lives. 

Nelson believes Latin Americans 
can help themselves to better living 
conditions by adopting” U.S. busi- 
ness methods, 

In 1947 he set up the International 
Basic Economy Corporation. New 
breeds of livestock, new types of 
seeds, storage elevators, refrigeration 
plants, modern dairies: these are 
some IBEC projects in Venezuela 
and Brazil. Some—but not all—of the 
projects have become successful 
businesses. But all helped improve 
food production in Latin America. 
(See p. 12 for more on IBEC.) 

Still other Rockefeller projects 
aren't intended to make money at 
all. There’s the American Interna- 
tional Association for Economic and 
Social Development. This, too, was 
Nelson's creation. It teaches Brazil- 
ians and Venezuelans the way to bet- 
ter health. For example, it has fi- 
nanced traveling movies. They are 
partly entertainment and partly les- 
sons in plumbing and hygiene. 

Here in the United States all sorts 
of welfare, cultural, and art activ- 
ities are aided by various Rockefeller 


left to right, John, 46; Nelson, 44; Laurance, 42; Winthrop, 40; David, 37. 





brothers. Here are a few_activities: 

John, the eldest. is chairman of 
the Rockefeller~rre<siation: The 
Foundation, created bv fohn D. 
Rockefeller, Sr., has spen*-. millions 
on medical and scientific projects and 
to enlarge human knowledge. Laur- 
ance is chairman of the New York 
Cancer Memorial Center board. 
Winthrop is chairman of a huge mza- 
ical center connected with New York 
University. The youngest brother, 
David, is vice-chairman and treas- 
urer of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Himself a Ph.D.. 
he specializes in helping students. 
He is chairman of New York's Inter- 
national House, where foreign stu- 
dents can live cheaply while studying 
in the U. S. 

The reconstruction of Colonia 
Williamsburg, Va., is a Rockefeller 
family project. 


U. N. HEADQUARTERS 


One of the best examples of the 
way the “Rocks” work together is the 
case of the United Nations headquar- 
ters. In its early days, the U. N. 
wanted to build its permanent head- 
quarters in New York City. But no 
site was available. December 11, 
1946, was set for the final vote on 
where to locate—probably Philadel- 

hia or San Francisco. 

On December 9 Nelson flew home 
from Mexico to try to save the head- 
quarters for New York. All the broth- 
ers, and their father, joined in the 
search for a site. On the night of 
December 10 they located a man who 
controlled some slum land along the 
East River. He gave the Rockefellers 


the right to buy the site—for the U.N. 


only. 

The next morning the United Na- 
tions received from the “Rocks” a 
present that cost the family $8,500,- 
000: the land where the newly com- 
pleted U.N. headquarters stands to- 
day. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: 83rd Congress opens (p. 9). 
Europeans ask for “trade not aid” (p. 10). WORLD 
NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 6-8)—Tunisia, Morocco torn 
by riots; Mountbatten named Mediterranean NATO 
chief; “Ike” hears MacArthur's peace plan, following Ko- 
rea trip; Fairless steel plant opens; U. N. Assembly re- 
cesses after debate on Pongam prisoner shooting; wage 
boafd reerganized after goal raise; Owen Lattimore in- 
dicted; Supreme Court hears segregation cases. 


AIRBORNE TRAGEDY: The U. S. Air Force's 
“Globemaster” is the biggest of all military troop trans- 
port planes—as big as a five-room house. On December 
20 a Globemaster loaded with 116 service men—mostly 
homeward-bound for Christmas—took off from an air- 
field at Moses Lake, Wash. Seconds after clearing the 
runway, the great airship wavered, then crashed into 
snowdusted sagebrush. Eighty-six men died. In lives lost, 
it was the worst accident in the 50-year history of avia- 
tion. The worst previous crash was in 1950, when a crash 
at Cardiff, Wales, killed 80. 


ON THE WORLD SCENE: FRANCE was without a 
government late last month; Antoine Pinay, the “man 
on a tightrope” (WW, Nov. 5, p. 4) quit as premier to 
avoid a defeat in parliament. MEXICO’S lower house 
of parliament voted to give votes to women. ISRAEL'S 
parliament picked 68-year-old Itzhak Ben-Zvi, leader 
of the Labor party, to succeed the late Chaim Weiz- 
mann as president (WW, Nov. 19, p. 8). 


THIS !S THE BIBLE which will be used when 
is sworn in as President Jan. 20, A few ho 

Washington’s inauguration, in New York 

1789, an aide realized that a Bible was needed. He borrowed 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

EVEREST, STILL CHAMP-—The world’s highest 
mountain, Mt. Everest inghe Himalayas north of India, 
is still unconquered. Swiss mountaineers returned, in 
defeat after an accident, near the top of the 29,002-foot- 
peak, crippled some members of the expedition (WW, 
Oct. 8, p. 5). But mountain-climbers won't give up! An- 
other expedition—from Britain this time—is on the way 
to India and Nepal to fry to climb Mt. Everest in Feb- 
ruary. This group will carry special oxygen equipment. 
The reason is that there’s little oxygen for breathing 
in the thin air near the top of the six-mile-high 
mountain. 


OVERSEAS $$$: U. S. private citizens have about 
$14,000,000,000 invested overseas—a rise of 77 per cent 
since 1943—says the Department of Commerce. About 
two thirds of the total is invested in Canada and Latin 


America (see unit, p. 12). 


ENDQUOTE: Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt (retiring as 
aU. S. delegate to the U. N.) gave this parting message 
to Russia and other Communist nations: “Republicans 
have been criticizing the U. S$. Government for 20 years. 
Yet not one Republican politician has been imprisoned 
or hanged. Not ene newspaper has been suppressed. 
Not one citizen has been shipped off to a slave labor 
camp. Nor will anything of this kind happen to any 
American who happens to disagree with the Repub- 
lican Administration.” 
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Warren Harding’s inauguration on 


. Washington and Harding were Masons, but 
not. This Bible was printed in England in 1767. 
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New Troubles in Africa 


Wild outbreaks of violence 
swept French North Africa last 
month. Riots against French rule 
caused at least 50 deed in Tunisia 
and French Morocco. 

What's Behind It: Both these two 
territories are French protectorates. 
In other words, both have some self- 
government under native rulers. But 
the real boss is a French official, the 
President-General. : 

North Africa is important in the 
“cold war” against communism as 
the site of NATO air bases for de- 
fense of southern Europe. 

North Africa supplies France with 
such raw materials as phosphates, 
lead, zinc, manganese, cobalt, and 
iron ore. The French have invested 
about $750,000,000 a year in North 
Africa since World War I. 

Throughout North Africa, most of 
the people are Moslems. They have 
watched as other parts of the Moslem 
world—the belt of land from Indo- 
nesia across southern Asia and North 
Africa—gained independence in the 
generation since World War |. 

Tunisia (see map), about the size 
of Louisiana, has 3,500,000 people 
About 300,000 of them are Euro- 
peans, mostly French and Italians 
The French group of about 150,000 
is reported to own 65 per cent of the 
land and to control 95 per cent of 
business and trade. 

The Bey of Tunis, an Arab who is 
supposedly the ruler, has an 11-man 
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cabinet which includes six Arabs. 
Laws on domestic affairs in Tunisia 
cannot go into effect without the 
Bey’s signature. 

The Tunisian nationalist party, 
Neo-Destour (New Constitution), 
wants full independence in domestic 
affairs. Neo-Destour is willing to al- 
low France to control military and 
foreign affairs. 

French Morocco, about the size of 
California, has 8,600,600 people. The 
350,000 French control most of the 
resources. Morocco is supposedly an 
absolute monarchy under the Sultan 
of Morocco. 

Moroccan nationalists are led by 
the Istiqlal (Independence) party. 
One spokesman says the party's aim 
is a democratically-elected assembly, 
under the Sultan, with complete con- 
trol of domestic affairs. 

The murder—still unsolved—of 
Farhat Hached, head vf Tunisian or- 
ganized labor groups, touched off the 
rioting last month. 

Just at that time, the U. N. General 
Assembly was discussing a motion 
calling for the U. N. to help Tunisia 
and French Morocco gain self-rule. 
France said the U. N. had no right 
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THE FRENCH UNION: France and French-controlled areas are in black. 


to discuss the question, which the 
French consider a French domestic 
affair. The Assembly finally adopted 
resolutions urging France to meet 
with the Tunisians and Moroccans 
and try to work out their differences. 

On December 20 the Bey of Tunis 
yielded in part to French demands. 
He approved part of a French-pro- 
posed plan to give Tunisiags some 
additional rights of Government. 
Tunisian nationalists object to this 
plan because, they say, it doesn’t go 
far enough. 


Mountbatten’s NATO Job 


The 14-nation North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization took two 
steps forward and one step back 
at its meeting in Paris last month. 

The NATO council's major deci- 
sions were: 

1. To name British Admiral Earl 
Mountbatten as commander of 
NATO naval! forces in the Mediter- 
ranean, except the U. S. Sixth Fleet. 

2. To declare that France’s war 
against Communist rebels in Indo- 
China (see map) “deserves continu- 
ing support from the NATO govern- 
ments. 

3. To slash expenditures for mili- 
tary construction in 1953 to $240,- 
000,000. This is about half the 
amount originally requested by Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, Supreme Com- 
mander of NATO. 


it’s Official! ike’s In 

At last we can break the news! 
General of the Army Dwight David 
Eisenhower has finally been 
elected President of the United 
States. : 

The Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives take the last step on Jan- 
uary 6. The two Houses of Congress 
meet in joint sessicn on that day to 
count the Electoral College vote. 
Electors met on December 15 in their 
various state capitols to cast the elec- 
toral vote. 

Electors are the people who really 
were elected November 4 by veters 
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International News photo 
PEACE IN KOREA and throughout the world ranked high 
among President-elect Eisenhower's problems over the Christ- 
mas season. Amid great secrecy, “Ike” left November 29 to 
fly to Korea—thus carrying out his campaign promise last fall 
to make an on-the-spot check of the Korean War. He was at 
times within 6% miles of the battlefront. A happy interlude 
in this grim mission was a visit with his only son, Major John 
Eisenhower (left in left photo), who is serving in Korea with 


Wide Werld phote 


his father's old outfit, the Third Infantry Divicion. Mean- 
while, in New York, General Douglas MacArthur said 
he knew “a clear and definite solution’ for the Kerean 
War. General MacArthur, the original U. N. commander 
in Korea, waS’ dismissed by President Truman in 1951. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower (who once served under MacArthur) talked 
with his one-time chief to get his views, but no details were 
announced. Right photo shows “Ike” (left) with MacArthur. 





who (at least in many cases ) thought 
they were voting for Eisenhower or 
Governor Adlai Stevenson for Presi- 
dent. All of a state’s electoral vote 
goes to the party with the largest 
popular vote in the state. 

The electoral vote came out just as 
expected. Thirty-nine states cast 442 
votes for General Eisenhower for 
President and Senator Richard M. 
Nixon of California for Vice-Presi- 
dent. Nin@ states gave 89 electoral 
votes for Gov. Adlai Stevenson of IIli- 
nois for President and Sen. Sparkman 
of Alabama fer Vice-President. 

Meanwhile, official returns from all 
48 states showed that 61,547,861 per- 
sons cast valid ballots for President 
in the 1952 election. This was 63 per 
cent of the adult population and 81 
per cent of all those who registered. 

The final tabulation of popular 
votes gave General Eisenhower 33,- 
927,549 to 27,311,316 for Stevenson. 


New River of Steel 


The first small river of steel is 
pouring from America’s newest— 
and one. of its largest—steel 
plants. 

It is the Fairless Works of the 
United States Steel Corporation at 
Morrisville, on the Delaware River in 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

The plant cost $450,000,000. It 
went into operation last month, less 
than two years after plans for it were 
completed. When it reaches full pro- 
duction, the Fairless Works wil! turn 


out 1,800,000 tons of steel and steel 
products each year. This is nearly 
two per cent of the nation’s output. 

What's Behind It: The Fairless 
Works is the largest new steel mill 
ever built all in one piece. Although 
12 other steel plants in this country 
are larger, they have grown from 
their originally small sizes through 
additions and expansions. 

The huge Fairless plant has spur- 
red a $4,000,000,000 building boom 
in the Delaware River Valley. Other 
industries which use steel have 
moved there. Already the area has 
sprouted six new shoppirig centers, 
a new housing development which 
eventually will provide homes for 
16,000 families, and a new 6,000- 
home Fairless Hills development 
near the plant. 


U.N. on. Korea Mutiny 


The U. N. Assembly closed just 
before Christmas in a torrent of 
oratory over the U. N.’s treatment 
of prisoners of war in Korea. 

Soviet Russia’s delegate, Andrei 
Gromyko, demanded that the Assem- 
bly condemn “the mass murder of Ko- 
rean and Chinese prisoners of war by 
United States armed forces cn the 
island of Pongam.” U. S. delegate 
Philip C. Jessup called the charge 
“utterly false and slanderous.” After 
the vote—45 to five, with only the five 
Soviet bloc nations voting for the 
motion—the Assembly adjourned un- 
til February 24° 


The Soviet charge referred to a 
mutiny of U. N.-held Korean civilians 
on December 14. On Pongam Island, 
off the coast of southern Korea, more 
than 3,000 Communist prisoners 
massed in formation. They started 
singing Red songs, which they had 
been forbidden to do. When U. N 
guards came up to stop the singing, 
other prisoners began throwing rocks 
The singing prisoners moved toward 
the barbed wire fence. 

The camp commander, U. §. Lieut 
Col. George P. Miller, ordered the 
U. S. and South Korea guards to fire 
shotguns. This did not stop the mu 
tiny. He then ordered machine-gun 
fire. Eighty-four prisoners were killed 
and 118 wounded. 

“I knew,” he said, “that if I didn’t 
issue these orders, the communists 
would break the fence and in the 
next’ three or four minutes I would 
lose half my prisoners. I had to make 
a decision.” 

The British government announced 
that it had asked the United States 
for a full report. 


Wage Control Shake-up 


The Wage Stabilization Board 
has become a fragment of its for- 
mer self. 

The WSB was created by Congress 
as part of the “economic stabilization” 
efforts to hold back inflation after the 
Korean War began in 1950. WSB's 
job was to keep wages from rising 
too rapidly. It was made up of six 








LABOR’S BIG TWO 

George Meany, 58 (left), new presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor (see Dec. 3 news pages), is shown 
with Walter Reuther, 45, head of the 
United Automobile Workers, who last 
month was elected president of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
The CIO, which has about 6,000,000 
members, split off from the A.F. of L. in 
1938. The A.F. of L. has about 8,000,- 
000 members. Meany and Reuther indi- 
cated that they will work toward a 
possible merger of their two groups— 
- largest bodies of organized labor in 
the U.S. 
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industry, six labor, and six public 
members. 

Now the WSB has been replaced 

by a four-member committee of pub- 
lic members. It is operating without 
labor or industry representatives. 
‘ The shake-up arose from a wage 
dispute in the soft coal mining indus- 
try. Mine owners and the coal! miners’ 
union had agreed to a raise of $1.90 a 
day in wages. But the old WSB rec- 
ommended an increase of only $1.50 
a day, on the grounds that a higher 
raise would increase inflation 

John L. Lewis, the miners’ leader, 
threatened a strike. President Tru 
man persuaded Lewis to hold off the 
strike while he reviewed the \WSB 
decision on the coal case. 

Last month Truman overruled the 
WSB and granted the coal miners 
the full $1.90 pay increase. In protest 
at this, Archibald Cox, chairman of 
the WSB, and all the industry repre- 
sentatives quit. 

Truman appointed Charles ©. Kill- 
ingsworth, an economic professor 
from Michigan State College, as 
chairman to replace Cox, But the 
President could not get representa- 
tives of industry to serve on the 
board. 

President Truman turned wage 
stabilization affairs over to Roger 
Putnam, head of the office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization. Putnam in turn 
set up four members of the old WSB 
“public” panel as a committee to han- 
dle 12,000 wage increase applications 
which were awaiting action. Killings- 
worth is chairman of this commit- 
tee. Then wage increase approvals 
started pouring out again. 

Putnam later resigned his job to 
return to his private business in 
Springfield, Mass. President Truman 
replaced Putnam with Michael Di- 
Salle of Ohio, former price stabilizer, 





who will serve as economic stabilizer 
at least until the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration takes over. 


indict Owen Lattimore 


Two specialists in Far Eastern af- 
fairs are in trouble as the resuit of 
Senate investigations of WU. 5S. 
policy toward China. 

Lattimore Case: 

Owen Lattimore is facing trial on 
charges that he didn’t tell the truth to 
Senators who are investigating sub- 
version in the United States. 

Lattimore, a professor at Johns 
Hopkins University and a former ad- 
viser to the State Department on Far 
Eastern affairs, denied guilt. 

\ Federal Grand Jury in Washing- 
ton indicted Professor Lattimore on 
charges of perjury (lying under oath). 
He was accused of telling seven al- 
leged falsehoods during 12 days of 
testimony last year before the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee. 
During, that testimony Lattimore 
denied he had promoted communism 
or Communist causes. 

It was also brought out at these 
hearings that Lattimore had outlined 
a policy for President Truman under 
which the Chinese Nationalists and 
Communists would be asked to form 
a coalition government, with the 
Communists in the minority. The 
Truman administration in 1946 sent 
General George Marshall to China in 
an attempt to arrange a coalition 
government in China. The State De- 
partment has denied that Lattimore 
was the author of the idea. 

Lattimore was the editor of Pacific 
Affairs, the official publication of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, from 
1934 to 1941. The IPR has been ac- 
cused of being a “Communist front” 
by the Internal Security Subcommit- 





tee because of known Communists 
on the IPR staff. 

Vincent Case: 

John Carter Vincent, the U. S. dip- 
lomatic representative at Tangier in 
North Africa, has been suspended 
from his job. 

The Loyalty Review Board of the 
Civil Service Commission recom- 
mended his dismissal. The, Board 
said: “There is reasonable doubt as 
to his loyalty to the Government of 
the United States.” The Board did 
not charge him with disloyalty. 

The decision overrode a finding by 
the State Department's own loyalty 
and security review board that Vin- 
cent was of unquestioned loyalty. _ 

Vincent, 53, a career diplomat of 
28 vears service, spent most of his 
active years in Far Eastern affairs. 

Charges that Vincent helped turn 
away U. S. support from the Chinese 
Nationalist government were made 
in 1950 by Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy (R., Wisc.) and last year by 
the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 


School Segregation 


The U. S. Supreme Court has 
heard arguments on the issue of 
racial segregation in _ public 
schools. 

Attorneys for those objecting to 
segregation claimed that it violates 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution by denying Negro chil- 
dren equal rights, equal opportun- 
ities to learn, and equal protection 
under the laws. Attorneys for four 
states (Virginia, Delaware, Kansas, 
and South Carolina ) and the District 
of Columbia contended that the 
Fourteenth Amendment's require- 
ments are met by maintaining “sep- 
arate but equal” schools for Negroes. 
The Court's decision is not expected 
for several months. 


Quick MWeZ 
ON THE " NEWS 


1. Identify each of the tollowing and 
tell how he figured in the news recently: 
Admiral Earl Mountbatten, Walter 
Reuther, Bey of Tunis, Andrei Gromyko, 
Douglas MacArthur, Owen Lattimore. 

2. Tunisia and Morocco, on the con- 
tinent of are both con- 
trolled by ; 

3. The percentage of adults who cast 
their votes in last November's Presi- 
dential election was ; 
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83rd 


CONGRESS 


goes to work with 
GOP in control 


(Conse is under new manage- 
ment. 

Republicans are in control of the 
83rd Congress, which opened Janu- 
ary 3. The session will probably last 
until summer. Since a Congress is 
elected for two years, there will be 
another session of the 83rd Congress 
in 19% 4. 


CHANGE OF PARTIES 


Last fall voters elected all 435 
members of the House of Represen- 
tatives and also 35 Senators. (The 
terms of the rest of the 96 Senators 

who serve six-year terms—had not 
expired. ) 

Enough Republicans were elected 
to give the GOP control of Congress 
for the first time in four years. 

In the Senate there are 48 Repub- 
licans, 47 Democrats, and Wayne 
Morse of Oregon, who calls himself 
an “independent Republican.” He 
supported the Democratic Presiden- 
tial nominee last fall. In the House 
there are 221 Republicans, 212 Dem- 
ocrats, one independent, and one 
vacancy caused by the death of an 
Illinois Democrat. 

On paper, the Republican majority 
in each house of Congress is very 
small. But in practice, a number of 
Southern Democrats may vote for 
Republican proposals—as they often 
have done in the past. Several Demo- 
crats have said they will support 
measures asked by the incoming 
President, General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower (a Republican), whenever 
‘hey agree with his policies. 


CHANGE OF LEADERS 


In the Democratic-controlled 82nd 
Congress, Democrats held the lead- 
ership posts and committee chair- 
manships. This year Republicans 
took over. They planned to elect 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (R., Mass.) as 
Speaker of the House. 




























Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


Who is the elephant and why is he cramped in a midget car? 
What happens in 1954 that might change the situation above? 


Republicans have the votes to 
elect a Republican majority on all 
standing committees. Chairmen will 
be Republicans. 

Until Inauguration Day, January 
20, Vice-President Alben W. Barkley, 
a Democrat, will preside over the 
Senate. Then Richard Nixon, the new 
Vice-President, a Republican, will 
preside. 


CHANGE OF POLICIES 


What effect will the change of 
parties have on legislation? You can 
find out by reading World Week's 
news pages every week—along with 
our CONGRESS AT WORK special 
section, to be published with the 
February 18 issue of World Week, 

You can look for some changes— 
but they aren't likely to be either 
sudden or drastic. 

Most of the major problems await- 
ing Congress’ attention aren’t new: 

Budget: One of the last official 
jobs of Harry Truman as President 
will be sending Congress his esti- 
mates of Government income and ex- 
penses for the next fiscal year (be- 
ginning July 1). By law, this budget 
must go to Congress by January 17. 
Republicans aim to cut Government 
expenses. Some GOP Congressmen 
say—before even seeing the Presi- 
dent’s budget—that they'll find ways 
to slice it. The budget for the cur- 
rent fiscal year is about $79,000,000, - 
000. 

Taxes: General Eisenhower says 
his program will bring about tax re- 
duction, How soon that will be pos- 
sible—without a deficit, and there- 


fore a rise in the $270,000,000,000 
national debt—is uncertain. However, 
Congress may not renew several tax 
increases (levied after the Korea war 
started) which expire during the 
coming year. These include the ex- 
cess profits tax and increases in cor- 
poration and personal income taxes 
and in excise taxes. 

Inflation: On April 30 the law set- 
ting up price and wage controls runs 
out. It may be allowed to die. Some 
officials say controls are stil] needed 
to hold back inflation. However, Re- 
publicans generally oppose controls. 
The wage control program received a 
setback when President Truman re- 
cently overruled the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. The President granted 
coal miners a $1.90 per day wage in- 
crease (see news pages). 

Corruption: The 82nd Congress 
has been called the “investigatingest 
Congress.” How about the 83rd? 
Some Republicans are talking of ex- 
tensive probes of the 20 years of 
Democratic administration. 

Labor: Some amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley labor relations law, to 
make it less distasteful to organized 
labor, may be considered. 

Foreign Aid and Trade: Repub- 
licans must decide whether to renew 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Law, which expires June 30. This 
law permits our Government to re- 
duce tariffs in return for reductions 
by other nations in their tariffs on 
U. S. exports. A related issue is for- 
eign aid. Will Congress cut the aid 
program? (Turn page for unit on the 
foreign aid problem.) 





“TRADE, NOT AID!” That's what Evropeans are 
telling Uncle Sam, They say: ‘‘We want to sell more goods in 
the U. S., in order to earn dollars to buy U. S.-made goods. But 
U. S. tariff laws keep out many Evropean products. We know 
U. S. tariffs are, on the whole, lower than in many years. But 


Unit on Foreign Aid 





fe date was June, 1940. Armies 
of Nazi Germany had swept 
across Europe. They had smashed 
Holland—Belgium—France. 

Of Hitler’s foes, only Britain stood 
undefeated. And Britain desperately 
lacked men, planes, guns. 

The U. S. President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, sent help. He ordered 
some World War I rifles and ammu- 
nition to be shipped to the British. 

The rifles were the first hand-out 
in history's greatest “give-away pro- 
gram.” This program—U. S. foreign 
aid—is still going on. In 12 years we 
have passed out more than 85 billion 
dollars to the rest of the world. Some 
of this money was in the form of 
loans. But most of this aid was sent 
as gifts for which we don’t expect to 
be repaid. 


How is this foreign aid used? 


Foreign countries spend the dol- 
lars to buy many things—grain and 
machinery and cotton and coal and 
tools. Most of these goods are pro- 
duced by American workers in 
American fields, farms, and factories. 
These dollars mean jobs and trade 
for us who produce the goods. These 
dollars mean jobs and trade for for- 
eigners who use the goods. 


Why do we give foreign aid? 
(1) Winning World War II: The 








50 billion dollars’ worth of aid we 
sent abroad during the war helped 
our allies fight the Germans and 
Italians and Japanese. 

(2) Rebuilding a war-torn world: 
Most of our postwar foreign aid has 
gone to Europe. It included emer- 
gency relief supplies of food and 
clothing and fuel. It included the 
“Marshall Plan” (1947-51) to pro- 
vide Europe with supplies and 
equipment to rebuild and get its 
production rolling again. We are still 
sending some economic aid of this 
type. 

(3) Rearming our allies against 
communism: By far the largest part 








Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


the tariff on some European manufactures runs as high as 100 
per cent of the value of the goods. And if we find customers 
here, U. S. manufacturers of similar products demand higher 
tariffs to keep out that particular kind of foreign-made goods.” 
Result (see chart below): the U. S. sends billions in foreign aid, 






Should Uncle Sam keep on 
GIVING AWAY BILLIONS? 


of our foreign aid today goes to build 
military strength, chiefly among our 
North Atlantic Treaty allies, This 
means planes—tanks—guns—artillery 
shells—all kinds of military supplies. 
We are also helping our allies build 
factories in which they can produce 
arms for themselves. 

(4) Helping backward countries 
develop their resources: Of our for- 
eign aid programs, Point Four is the 
smallest (in cost, not in importance ). 
Point Four has cost $350,000,000 so 
far. This program got its name be- 
cause it was the fourth point in a 
foreign policy plan proposed by 
President Truman in 1949. Under 


U. S. POSTWAR “BALANCE OF TRADE” 


(1945-52 totals) 


(Figures in billions of dollars) 

















Foreign nations have not been able to sell us enough goods to pay for what they 
have bought from us since World War Il. Foreign aid plus smaller items (not shown, 
such as tourist spending, shipping costs, and insurance) close the “dollar gap.” 
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Point Four we send out technical 
experts and advisers (with tools and 
equipment). They show people in 
less advanced countries how to use 
their resources better. (See next 
article.) . 


Should we keep on sending for- 
eign aid? : 

Those who say “yes” argue: 

“After World War II, only the 
U. S. had the resources to help the 
rest of the world rebuild. Without 
our aid—to give food and jobs to 
hungry men—Western Europe might 
have gone Communist. 

“Today only the U. S. has the re- 
sources with which to build a firm 
wall against Communist aggression. 
We have allies willing to help us. 
But they must have the materials to 
work and fight with. The money 
we're spending on foreign aid is for 
our own American interests. Most of 
our aid is going to protect the free 
world —including ourselves —fsom 
armed communism. The rest is help- 
ing to raise production and living 
standards all over the world. Pros- 
perous countries aren't likely to go 
Communist—and they make good 
customers for U. S. goods. 

“Foreign aid is no great drain on 
our.. resources. The program takes 
only about two and a half per cent 
of our national production.” 

Those who say “no” argue: 

“Since the war the U. S. Govern- 
ment has spent over a tenth of its 
income for foreign aid. How long 
can we keep that up? We never in- 
tended foreign aid to be a crutch 
for the rest of the world to hobble 
around on indefinitely. The sooner 
we stop foreign aid, the sooner other 
nations will have to stand on their 
own feet and pay their own way. It 
will be better for us and better for 
them. 

“In fact, the Europeans don’t want 
our aid, either. “Trade, not aid,’ is 
their slogan. [See page 10.] We can 
get rid of this unwanted ‘hand-out’ 
system by careful planning. This may 
mean some changes. It may mean 
lowering some of our tariffs and im- 
porting more goods. It may mean 
using more European-made arms 
and equipment in place of U. S. arms 
aid. It may mean increased invest- 
ment abroad by U. S. private busi- 
ness. [See page 12.] But it can be 
done.” 


Unusual words in this issue ore pronounced 
and defined on page 20. 














Will U.S. foreign aid succeed in 
BUILDING A BETTER WORLD? 


“FE WISH our people could see how 
you do it, right in your owfi fac- 
tories and farms.” 

In 1948 a top British leader spoke 
these words to Paul Hoffman, ad- 
ministrator of the “Marshall Plan.” 
This Briton was talking of Europe's 
desire to learn American production 
methods. 

Paul Hoffman knew that American 
workers have two great advantages 
over most of the world’s people. The 
first is equipment. We use machines 
to do—easily and speedily—work 
which is done by hand in many 
countries. The second advantage is 
“know-how.” We have learned how 
to plan factories and organize work- 
ers and equipment for fast, efficient 
production. 

Paul Hoffman acted. He arranged 
for experts from other countries to 
come to the United States. The 
“Marshall Plan” paid their way. They 
studied our methods. 

What was the result? 

Take 24-year-old Jacques Belan- 
court. The steel foundry which he 
manages, in France, was losing 
money. After six months in the U. S., 
he was able to increase production 
by a quarter—and reduce his men’s 
labor by half. Within a few months 
he was making money. 

Or take Maurice Douheret, French 
shoe manufacturer. He spent .two 
months in the United States. Then 
he went home, rearranged his assem- 
bly line, planned simpler movements 


for his workers, improved lighting, 
heating, and ventilation. In a few 
months his factory was turning out 
600 pairs of shoes per day—instead 
of its former output of 400. 

These are only two of the 5,000 
Europeans who have come to study 
U. S. “know-how” under the “Mar- 
shall Plan” and its successor, the’ 
Mutual Security Program: 


POINT FOUR AT WORK , 


Another “know-how and show- 
how” program, for other parts of 
the world, is Point Four. 

In Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 
people are ill with diseases that our 
doctors know how to cure. People 
are hungry because they lack mod- 
ern tools for planting and harvesting 
and because they don’t know how to 
care for their soil and crops. 

Point Four hopes to plug some of 
these gaps in the world’s knowledge. 
Fifteen hundred U. S. experts are 
working in 35 countries. These coun- 
tries have altogether a billion people. 

Over half of our Point Four aid 
goes to increase food production. 
Our experts do not actually work the 
foreign farms. Instead, they shiow the 
local farmers better farming methods 
—sometimes such simple things as 
using a plow instead of just a pointed 
stick. : 

We call the places where Point 
Four operates “underdeveloped” re- 
gions. This means places where 

(Continued on page 15) 





OUR FRONT COVER shows farmers 
of the East Punjab, in northwest India. 
They—and their ancestors for genera- 
tions—have sown seed by hand and cul- 
tivated the growing crops by hand. Now 
Point Four has brofght them such sim- 
ple but useful tools as the four-holed 
seed drill which they are examining. It's 
designed to be made by local craftsmen 
from locally-available materials (note 
the wooden wheels). 

With the seed drill, these farmers of 
the village of Bhadson can (1) plant 
their fields faster; (2) plant in evenly 
spaced rows that can be cultivated with 
bullock teams—more easily and quickly 
than by hand. 

This is just one item in the food- 
production part of the Point Four proj- 
ect for Bhadson. And the Bhadson 
project is just one of 55 community 





development projects now under way. 
By 1960 similar projects are expected to 
cover all of India. The Indians them- 
selves pay nearly two thirds of the costs. 
Point Four supplies expert advisers and 
some equipment and materials. 

The projects bring villagers fertilizer 
and better plows. New wells are drilled 
and irrigation works expanded. Primary 
schools are set up to teach villagers to 
read and write. Roads are built, village 
industries expanded, health services set 
up. The villagers work without pay on 
local improvements. Farmers expect to 
pay for fertilizer and irrigation water 
from increased income resulting from 
increased crops. 

U. S. Point Four aid ties in with In- 
dia’s five-year plan to increase food and 
cotton output and build industry. 
—Jean Lyon photo, from Black Star 








UNIT ON FOREIGN AID 


DOLLARS AT WORK 


for U. S. private enterprise overseas 


“A “OKE” has come to the Congo. 

At Elisabethville, in the Bel- 
gian Congo, the governor of Katanga 
Province recently pushed a button 
that started a new industry. It was a 
bottling plant that will turn out half 
a million bottles a month of Coca- 
Cola. 

So what? . 

Just this: Coca-Cola is sold in 80 
countries. In each one, it’s a local 
business. Frenchmen run it in 
France, Congolese in the Congo. So 
“Coke”"—an American-built private 
enterprise—means jobs for tens of 
thousands of foreign workers (3,000 
in Egypt alone). 

Now look at Liberia, a little inde 
pendent country on the west coast of 
Africa. In 1926 it was almost bank- 
rupt. Tropical diseases took a heavy 
toll of its people. There were hardly 
any roads—and only three autos in 
the whole country. 

In that year the Firestone Tire and 
Nubber Company started rubber 
slantations in Liberia. If you went 
‘here today, you’d find hundreds of 
miles of good road and 1,500 motor 
vehicles. Telephone lines run along 
the roads. The government, aided by 
a Firestone loan, has paid its debts. 


Exports have increased 25 times over. 
The company has built a radio sta- 
tion, hydroelectric plant, hospitals, 
and schools. It runs a research insti- 
tute to study Liberian diseases. Re- 
cently Firestone published the first 
grammar ever written of Kpelle, a 
Liberian language. 

In the past couple of years Amer- 
ican private businesses (like Coca- 
Cola and Firestone) have spent over 
a billion dollars to produce goods in 
foreign lands. 


OBSTACLES TO INVESTMENT 


Our government believes that 
many more U, S. private-enterprise 
dollars should go abroad. 

One problem is that many coun- 
tries have scared off U. S. investors. 
[hese countries make foreign com- 
panies pay high taxes, or limit their 
profits, or have laws making it pos- 
sible for the government to take over 
private companies. Just last month a 
proposal encouraging countries to put 
their natural resources under govern- 
ment ownership came up before a 
key committee of the U. N. General 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 20. 


OIL is bringing the Arabian desert to 
life. Oil companies (and local rulers 
with income from oil companies) are 
building roads, railroads, hospitals, 
schools. Thousands of Arabs are being 
trained for skilled jobs. Arabs in photo 
are taking three-year male nursing 
course at Dhahran Health Center, mod- 
ern hospital of the Arabian American 
Oil Co:, owned by U. S. oil concerns. 


Assembly. Thirty-five nations voted 
for the plan (only the U. S. voted 
“no” ). 

One result of this unfriendly atti- 
tude toward private enterprise is 
that most U. S. foreign investments 
are going to Canada, Middle East 
oil regions (see photo), and a few 
Latin American countries. These are 


about the only places where inves- 


tors feel their dollars are fairly safe. 


IBEC PROJECTS 


A different kind of “private Point 
Four” is IBEC —the International 
Basic Economy Corporation. This 
company was formed by the wealthy 
Rockefeller brothers (see page 4). 
IBEC goes to a foreign country, 
starts a business to supply food or 
other goods needed by the people, 
trains loca) workers in U. S. business 
methods, gets local men to invest in 
the business. The aim is, eventually, 
to turn over the business as a “going 
concern” to local people—as a model 
of what they can do for themselves. 

In Maracaibo, Venezuela, IBEC 
built a super-market. Townspeople 
could hardly believe their eyes as 
they saw the stacks of canned goods, 
fresh vegetables, and frozen foods— 
at prices lower than they ever 
dreamed of. 

In the Chirugua valley of Vene- 
zuela, IBEC bought two abandoned 
coffee plantations. Tractors and cul- 
tivators were brought in to clear the 
ground and plant potatoes, beans, 
corn, and onions. Valley people used 
to be lucky to get two months’ work 
a year. Now they work for IBEC the 
round. 


FORD FOUNDATION 

The Ford Foundation owns a bil- 
lion dollars worth of the stock of the 
Ford Motor Company. The Founda- 
tion has its own foreign aid program: 
trade schools in Pakistan, an agricul- 
tural training center in Lebanon, 
schools in villages of India. 

And if you want to know how 
YOU, too, can help in your own “pri- 
vate enterprise Point Four” —see 
“Good Citizens at Work” on page 14. 
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OES all the world’s “know-how” 
aid come from Uncle Sam? Far 
from it! 

The United Nations, for instance, 
has its own “Point Fours.” 

UNICEF: The U. N. International 
Children’s Emergency Fund brings 
food. clothing, and medical aid to 
60,000,000 children in 72 countries. 
On the island of Amapola, off the 
oast of Honduras, inseets used. to 
make life unbearable. With DDT 
sprays, UNICEF experts wiped out 
the island’s mosquitoes. One child 
wrote to UNICEF: “Ever since you 
came to our island, there is no more 
sickness at home. I wish the gen- 
erous organization which has done 
so much for us children of Honduras 
a lot of prosperity.” 

WHO: Half the people of For- 
mosa, a large island off the China 
coast, used to suffer from malaria. 
Experts from the World Health Or- 
ganization, a U. N. agency, opened 
150 anti-malaria stations. These sta- 
tions make their own DDT -to kill 
mosquitoes. Working hand in hand 
with the U. S. Mutual Security 
Agency, WHO hopes to wipe out 
malaria on Formosa within four 
years. 

FAO: Recently an international 


United Nations phote 


NEIGHBORS AT WORK 


in international aid programs 


team of eight U.N. experts arrived in 
Afghanistan. They found that Afghan 
farmers had always cut their grain 


with small hand sickles. These farm- - 


ers could harvest their grain at the rate 
of 120 square yards per hour. The 
U. N. team showed them how to use 
scythes. Now these Afghan farmers 
can cut 600 square yards of grain in 
an hour. The U. N.’s Food and Agri- 
culture Organization aids in projects 
like this. 

The U. S., as a U. N. member, 
takes part in this U. N. “technical 
assistance” program. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK 


Uncle Sam also supplies most of 
the money for the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 
This bank lends money to its 54 
member-nations for projects to in- 
crease production. More than 250 
projects are under way in 28 coun- 
tries. Here are a few: 

On the central plain of India, 240 
heavy tractors have cleared more 
than half a million acres of rich land 
for cultivation. Rivers of steel—two 
million tons a year—pour from five 
steel mills built in France, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg with the help of 
International Bank funds. More than 


MALARIA, scourge of tropical coun- 
tries, has been almost wiped out in 
much of north and central Thailand. 
The mosquito-contro! project, operated 
by the Thailand government, is aided 
by WHO and UNICEF. In photo, a 
shaven-headed Buddhist priest watches 
a WHO worker spray DDT on the walls 
of a temple in northern Thailand. 


130 French and Dutch ships, paid for 
by loans from the International Bank, 
ply the seas. Under a project in Bra- 
zil, engineers raise the waters of a 
river 100 feet—then drop the water 
10 times as far to turn the turbines 
of an electric power generating plant. 

A dam being built in Thailand will 
store water to irrigate two million 
acres of rice lands. This will enable 
Thailanders to grow an extra half 
million tons of ricé yearly. The ex- 
tra rice will be worth about $50,000,- 
000 a year. The dam will cost $18,- 
000,000. 

In Iraq giant earth-moving ma- 
chines are carving a channel for flood 
waters of the Tigris River. At present 
Tigris floods sweep into Baghdad, 
Iraq’s capital, and across fertile farm- 
lands round about. 


NORWAY TO INDIA 


Some governments abroad have 
their own “people-to-people” aid pro- 
grams. Norway, for instance, plans to 
send more than $1,500,000 worth of 
equipment to India to increase fish- 
ery, water power, and paper and pulp 
output. U. N. experts will teach the 
Indians how to use the equipment 
from Norway. 


COLOMBO PLAN 


Much bigger is the British Com- 
monwealth’s “Colombo Plan” (named 
for Colombo, Ceylon, where the pro- 
gram was worked out). Common- 
wealth countries will chip in $5,000,- 
000,000. 

This aid will help bring a bet- 
ter life to 600,000,000 people of 
south and southeast Asia. Millions of 
acres of jungle and desert will be 
transformed into farm land. Huge 
hydroelectric plants, which will near- 
ly double electric power in the 
region, will be built. There will be 
thousands of new schools, along with 
airports, railroads, and docks. All this 
will help Asians make fuller use of 
their resources. 

Yes, all the free world has enlisted 
in the battle for a better life for ALL 
the people. (Turn page.) 





INP Photo 


AL MOZIER checks his “ammunition” (seed pack- 
ets) for his one-man war on hunger. See story. 


“Thank you for the package 
which with kindness you sent to 
me. With the farm tools inside, I 
can cultivate my fields so I can 
work for my family. I have three 
smal] children and I teach them 
to love Greece and America.” 


HAT'S the translation of a letter 

received last summer by students 
at Hannibal ( Mo.) High School. The 
letter came from a farmer in Greece 
—a farmer helped by Hannibal High’s 
own “Point Four.” (For information 
on Uncle Sam’s Point Four program, 
see page 11.) 

Last February Karen Heiberger, a 
sophomore at Hannibal High, read a 
magazine article entitled: “Gifts to 
CARE Aid in Fighting Communism.” 
CARE, the article explained, stands 
for Cooperative for American Remit- 
tances to Everywhere. It’s a non- 
profit agency set up by 26 relief 
agencies in the U. S. CARE ships 
low-cost packages of food, clothing, 
books, and farm tools from the U. S. 

“to needy people abroad. 

“Let’s help CARE!” Karen told her 
classmates. The class discussed her 
idea and voted “Yes!” Four other 
classes at the school heard about the 
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project and joined in. The students 
elected a campaign manager, a treas- 
urer, and “action committees” to run 
a fund-raising drive. They set their 
sights on a goal of $40. 

No student had to give, of course. 
But nearly everyone did, and some 


more than once. In the end donations 
added up to $70.09. It was enough 
for CARE to send, in Hannibal 
High’s name, four packages of hand 
tools and one iron plow to poverty- 
ridden farmers in Greece and India. 

Letters of thanks reached Hanni- 
bal High from both countries. Stu- 
dents were thankful for the project, 
too.. “It gave us a chance to find out 
about other lands, and to work to- 
gether to ‘put over’ an idea of our 
own,” they said. 


“FRIENDSHIP. ACRES” 


At dozens of other U. S. schools, 
students have given to CARE. Teen- 
age clubs help, too. The 39 members 
of the Caldwell, Ohio, 4-H Clubs 
reaped a harvest for CARE. The boys 
and girls grew a crop of corn on six 
acres of land donated by a local busi- 
ness firm. They sent $260 in profits 
from sale of the corn to CARE. 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 
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Besides CARE, there’s CROP—the 
Christian Rural Overseas Program. 
It’s sponsored by the National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the 
U. S. A. Under this program, many 
a U. S. farmer sets aside a portion of 
his land (called “Friendship Acre” ). 
He turns over all that it produces to 
CROP. CROP has shipped nearly 
6,000 railway carloads of farm pro- 
duce, donated by U. S. farmers, to 32 
countries. 


PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE 


The town of Ridgewood, N. J., 
runs a people-to-people project. Not 
long ago Arthur Pitzalis, a citizen of 
Ridgewood, visited the town of Nuri, 
Italy. He was disturbed by what he 
saw—grinding poverty, a rising tide 
of communism. Mr. Pitzalis told his 
story back home. Citizens of his town 
decided to help Nuri help itself. So 
far Ridgewood has sent nearly $10,- 
000 in low-cost loans to Nuri. The 
people there have founded a coop- 
erative which uses the loans to buy 
farm machinery for rental to all who 
need it. From the profits, the co- 
operative plans to repay the loans. 

“We've given them new hope,” 
says Mr. Pitzalis. “Other U. S. com- 
munities could do the same. It’s not 
too expensive when everybody gives 
a little.” 


MOZIER VS. HUNGER 


One American runs a foreign aid 
program single-handed. 

He’s Aloysius Eugene Francis Pat- 
rick Mozier, an ex-Marine from Los 
Angeles. Two years ago, at a Korean 
port, merchant seaman Mozier saw 
a little girkfall in the street and die. 
“Starvation,” said an army doctor. 

Mozier launched a one-man war 
on world hunger. He used his savings 
to buy packets of garden seeds. 
When his ship docked at a foreign 
port, he passed out seeds to nearby 
farmers. Other people have heard of 
Mozier’s work and contributions are 
pouring in. 

So far Mozier has given away 
about 50,000 packets of seed. Plants 
growu from his seed are helping to 
feed hungry people in many parts of 
Asia: Says Al Mozier: “I like to think 
that I’m planting a green band 
around the world to offset the Red 
band of communism.” Bos STEARNS 
ADDRESSES YOU MAY WANT 70 KNOW: CARE: 
20 Broad St., New York 5, N. Y. CROP: National 
Office, Elkhart, Indiana. Friends of Nuri: 190 


Franklin Ave., Ridgewood, N. J. Aloysius Mozier: 
21-49 W. Thoreau St., Los Angeles, Calif. 











Building a Better World 
(Continued from page 11) 


people could make much better use 
of their resources than they do now. 

Ethiopia, in Africa, is a good ex- 
ample. Faculty members from Okla- 
homa A. and M. College are there 
to set up an agricultural college. By 
1957 Ethiopians who are trained in 
care of animals, dairying, and soil 
improvement will be graduating. 
With their increased knowledge they 
should be able to produce more food. 

In India, at any one time, 80,000,- 
000 people are sick with malaria, a 
disease carried by mosquitoes. DDT 
spraying and mosquito control is ex- 
pected to cut malaria to 1,000,000 
cases by 1956. This will mean many 
more people able to work to produce 
food and other goods. 

In Panama, a Panamanian (trained 
by an American) is teaching boys to 
repair and maintain automobiles. 
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The Shah of Iran has given much very different customs of people in 
of his land to poor farmers. Point other lands. Then they wonder why 
Four is lending these farmers money they don’t get cooperation from the 
for seed and tools for their new local people. 
fields. They will repay these loans Some countries (like Syria have 
when their harvests come in. refused U. S. aid for fear our Gov- 
All this is not so simple to do as_ ernment in some way would get 
it is to tell. Point Four has trouble control of Syria. 
getting staffs of experts who really Some doubters claim that we're 
know their business. just wasting our money by spending 
Sometimes our experts are impa- it in driblets on scattered little 
tient, or lack understanding of the projects. These people argue: “Why 
not use this money where it will do 
























some good—on our own 'J. S. ‘under- 
developed’ areas—regions that with 
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" 7 5 > better flood control, soil conserva- 
uf ila tion, power supplies, etc., could pro- 
. : . a = , duce more goods for the American 
alr Ms cleo sMMali people?” 

i ae ee aval ; Point Four doesn’t have all the 
Aicle s\wivMelila AINIA answers. But it’s a “going concern.” 
“no 8 o 300 vmameiaagg And side by side with our Govern- 
MDE) OMG Oe GLI vicit} ~ment’s economic aid programs are 
Tete the “Point Fours” of American pri- 

(eTu[al Ts iriefarsy vate enterprise (see page 12). 
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* 1. Broadcasts cP wong -* ow ve Teen Club 
noons, Metropolitan ——. initia 

* 5. Discussion program: 3. Organ of hearing. By Eileen Begg, Everett (Wash.) High School 
American —— of the Air. x 4. Popular radio me TV 

*10. The F.B.1. in Peace and cowboy (initials). ® Starred words refer te radio and television 


6. Slang for all me 








*12. TV comedian - wl « Skelton, TV 
Murray. comedian. 
*14. Kilocycle (abbr.). 8. Trygve Lie is its uJ 5 7 
16. Color, tint. Secretary-General. 
18. Chemical symbol for 9. What cars do on icy 
barium. roads, 
19. Sick i program, —_____ rn 
21. Rows, layers. . “18 ~ o 

22. Nipped. v ety 
93. Club fees. The Smith H Hour. se a a2 
25. Golf mound. 15. The detective looks for a 
26. Dickens’ novel, A — telltale 

of Two Cities. *16. Musical program, Your 
27. Revise for publication. ._ Parade. 
*29. We turn the _..___ to 17. Before. 
change radio stations. *18. Sportscaster 7 
30. Expresses negation. Stern. 
*31. TV comedian —__ 20. Guided, conducted. 
Caesar 22. Bleat of a lamb. ya 7 
82. Movie and play: Arsenic 24. Because. 
and Old ries 26. Alternate rising and 38 39- 4o C7] 
35. Fix, repair. - Din of thes oceans. 
38. Hollow place. 28. t e foot. 
30. ~ ee wa 29. Not bright or distinct. 3 % 
41, Appees. 32. y program, The a - om 
° 43, Man's Family. 33. Drink made of malt. 
*44. Rochester is his man *34. Mrs. Aldrich’s son. Be 
Friday 36, Antonym for old. 
45. Samuel Butler's, The *37. Comics ____ Martin 5 
of All Flesh. and Jerry Lewis. | 
46, Protestant Episcopal *38. Mr. Crosby’s sidekick, 
(abbr.). 39. Meadow. 

*48 . Linkletter, M.C, = nn ees STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
__ Of People Are Funny. 47. Totbe iil in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built cround one subject, 
50. Night (abbr. ). 49. Petroleum, which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or ony field of knowl- 
51. Objective case of he. 51. Hello. edge. Maximum about 60 words, of which ot least 10 must be related to 

ran re “tg erat tae °52. (eitinke) like Caruso the theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. En- 
So. A disc ( é " 

a3 Eckstine 53. om ee te (abbr.). tries must include puzzle, definitions, and answers on seporote sheets. 
°56. Fibber McGee and *54. Irma Peterson's (My Give name, address, school, and grade. Address: Purzie Editor, World 


Friend Irma) boy friend. Week, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 
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Super All- 


ERE it is, folks, piping hot off the 

gridiron—the 1952 super All-Ameri- 
can football team, cooked up by not 
one, not two, but thousands of the 
nation’s experts. 

As you can see by the table below, I 

picked the six finest All-American 
teams, laid ’em side by side, and counted 
noses. The players who got the most 
votes in each position became the super 
team. 
Sounds easy, doesn’t it? Actually, it 
gave me fits. It seems that four of the 
All-American boards picked two teams 
this year—an offensive team and a de- 
fensive team—while the other two 
boards (United Press and Collier's) 
stuck to the single team idea. 

That left me in the soup. With four 
boards picking two teams and two 
boards picking just one, how was I to 
arrange my table? I started looking for 
high goal posts to jump off of. 

Then I got an inspiration: I'd forget 
all about defense and list just the offen- 
sive choices. And that’s what I did. So, 
remember, my 1952 All-Américan is 
really just a super offensive team. 

Only one player was a unanimous 
choice. I refer to Maryland’s ball- 
handling artist, Jack Scarbath. Two 
other players missed being unanimous 
choices by just one vote. They were 
Elmer Willhoite, U. S. C.’s hard-block- 
ing guard, and Billy Vessels, the bolt of 
lightning who plays halfback for Okla- 
homa. 


Insofar as team ratings are concerned, 
all the experts agreed on the top nine, 
as follows: (1) Michigan State, (2) 
Georgia Tech, (3) Notre Dame, (4) 
Oklahoma, (5) U. S. C., (6) U. C. L. A. 
(7) Mississippi, (8) Tennessee, and 
(9) Alabama. The experts split up on 


Vessels 


American 


the No. 10 rating. Half chose Texas, 
and the other half picked Wisconsin. 

The Midwest, with Michigan State 
and Notre Dame way up there, held up 
as the country’s No. 1 grid center. The 
Big Ten, however, was way below par. 

The Southwest, which had been 
coming up strong the past 10 years, lost 
a lot of its glamor when T. C. U., South- 
ern Methodist, Baylor, Rice, and Texas 
A. & M. slipped badly. 

The biggest gain was chalked up by 
the Pacific Coast. With both U. S. C. 
and U, C, L. A. rated among the na- 
tion's finest, Far West football appears 
headed back to its pre-World War II 
heights. For the first time since Pearl 
Harbor, the Far West was able to out- 
class the Big Ten in intersectional com- 
petition. 

The South played its usual topnotch 
brand of ball, and put no fewer than 
four teams (Georgia Tech, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and Alabama) into the top 
ten. 


The East still lagged behind, but 
showed definite signs of growing pains. 
Six big powerhouses are in the making— 
Pennsylvania, Princeton, Syracuse, Vil- 
lanova, Pittsburgh, and Holy Cross. 
The teams to watch are Princeton and 
Syracuse. They were plenty good in 
1952 and will be even better next year, 
thanks to some terrific freshmen. 

Here are some of the players and 
teams that impressed me most in 1952: 

Greatest runner—Billy Vessels. Never 
saw anyone start so fast and run so fast. 

Best all-around back—Johnny Lattner. 
He passes, runs, kicks, and plays a ter- 
nific game of defense. (Didn't see Paul 
Giel, but understand he’s also a terrific 
all-around player.) 

Greatest defensive player—Donn Moo- 
maw, U. C. L. A.’s great line backer. 
This guy is murder. He roams all over 
the field, tackling like a mad buffalo. 
I can still hear that U. C. L. A. cheering 
section chanting, “Moo-maw, Moo-maw, 
Moo-maw!” Never before heard it done 
for a defensive player. 

Best coaching job of the year—Jordan 
Olivar’s miracle at Yale. Took a team 
that had been whacked by everybody 
in 1951 and, without benefit of spring 
training, went on to win seven ang lose 
just two. 

Most exciting player—Eddie LeBaron, 
Washington Redskin quarterback. Sure, 
he’s a pro. But I can’t get over him. 
Though only a runt as pros go (he’s 
just 5-10), he handles the bali and 
passes better than anybody I've seen 
since Bob Waterfield in his prime. 

Greatest specialist—Lou “The Toe” 
Groza, Cleveland Browns. Who else? 
He ‘kicked over 100 extra points in a 
row, broke the pro record for field goals, 
and led the National Pro League in 
scoring. Not bad for a fellow who plays 
tackle, eh? 

Best game of 1952—that hard-hitting, 
free-scoring Notre Dame-Oklahoma 
thriller, won by the Fighting Irish, 27- 
21. 

—HeErman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Indoor snapshots are easy 


...4f your camera is loaded with 


The easiest way to make indoor snapshots is with 
a modern flash-synchronized camera. 


Ask for Ansco Superpan Press Film 


Ansco Superpan 
Press Film! 


You'll be surprised to learn how simple it is 
to make indoor pictures with artificial light, 
once your camera is loaded with Ansco 
Superpan Press Film! 

All you need in the way of special equip- 
ment is a pair of photoflood bulbs with 
simple reflectors, or a flash unit with a supply 
of flashbulbs 

Of course, the neatest and easiest way of 
all to make indoor snapshots is with a mod- 
ern flash camera like the Ansco Readyflash, 
which sells for only $6.30, with $2.75 extra 
for the special flash unit. 

Whether you decide to use photofloods or 
flashbulbs, you'll get better indoor pictures 
if you do these two simiple things: 

Make certain your camera is loaded with 

* Ansco Superpan Press Film. 

Read and follow the lighting and expo- 

* sure suggestions in the film instruction 

sheet. 
While you're making indoor pictures, plan 
a few special shots for your entries in the 
1953 Scholastic-Ansco Photo Awards. Re- 
member, each of the cash prizes listed below 
is doubled when the prize-winning picture 
is made on Ansco Film! 





45 CASH PRIZES FOR STUDENTS ONLY! 


$1,350 in prizes for 15- picture divisions 
Ist Prize—$50.00 cash in each division 
2nd Prize—$25.00 cash ih each division 
3rd Prize—$15.00 cash in each division 
Three Scholarships! 45 Honorable Mention Awards! 
Special Regional Awards! 


For full information write today to Scholastic-Ansco Awards, 
351 Fourth Ayenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. 
A Div. of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
“From Research to Reality” 





IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How's Your 
Health?” Editor; Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Queslin Box 


Q. Since vegetables are low in cal- 
ories, why should someone trying to 
gain weight eat them? I am under 
weight and I don't like vegetables. Do 
I have to eat them? 


A. Vegetables are among the best 
sources of vitamins and minerals. These 
food factors are necessary to help form 
firm, healthy flesh. People who try to 
gain weight only by eating a great 
many starches and sweets have a 
flabby, “pasty” look. That is why menus 
planned for the underweight always 
contain a generous amount of vege 
tables and fruits, too. If plain boiled 
vegetables don’t appeal to you, try 
pepping them up with cheese or cream 
sauces, mayonnaise, or tasty seasonings; 
or try eating hearty vegetable soups 
Nature has given us such a wide choice 
among vegetables that with very little 
effort you can discover those you actu 
ally enjoy eating. 


Q. My lips chap easily in cold 
weather. How can I prevent chapping? 

A. There is a colorless lipstick which 
ou can buy at any drug store. Use this 

fore going outdoors. Try not to wet 
your lips with your tongue, especially 
if you are outdoors in cold, windy 
weather. 


Q. Is it true that a milk bath helps 
your complexion? 


A. Milk helps your complexion most 
when you drink it, so concentrate on 
getting it in you instead of on you. For 

care, the average complexion 

needs only regular soap-and-water 
washing, with a bit of cold cream, if 
your skin is dry. 
* 


Handkerchiefs are nice for show 
But use a tissue when you blow! 


Tuck a few tissues in your purse or 
pocket before you set out for school. 
And it’s a g idea to keep a box of 


them in your school locker. Tissues, 
used once and disposed of, are much 
more sanitary than grubby handker- 
chiefs whieh may have seen plenty of 
service. 


Special to Worry-warts: There is 
absolutely no case on record of a stu 
dent who passed an examination be- 
cause he worried abouf it the night 
before. If you have a test or exam 
coming up, study to the best of your 
ability. Then take a short walk—even 
if only around the block—have a light 
snack, and go to bed. Nervously won- 
dering half the night away about the 
questions you might get on the exam 
won't help you pass it. But a good 
night's sleep puts you in shape to face 
almost anything—even a tough one in 
chemistry! 


Why wash hands before eating? 
Well, would you rub a piece of bread 
against your desk, books, walls, furni- 
ture, ete., befoge you eat it? Of course 
not. Yet your hands touch all these 
articles, and many others, hundreds of 
times a day. 


Thaning a Teble Tips 


Jack Gardner, 
Basketball Coach, 
Kansas State Col- 
lege, says: 
“We at Kansas 
State fee] that our 
training table is 
vital to our ath 
etic program. In 
order to perform 
at top efficiency, 
an athlete must have a well-balanced 
diet served at regular times during the 
day. This is our way of supplying fuel 
power to our athletes to help them do 
a good job. 

“If the body is to make use of this 
fuel, long hours of rest and plenty of 
exercise are essential. We have estab- 
lished a curfew hour to protect those 
boys who might be inclined to let their 
other activities interfere with rest. For 
healthy athletes, exercise is, of course, 
no problem. Our top athletes are al- 
ways those who adhere to regulations 
to the fullest.” 


Jack Gardner 


Q. I'd like to ask 
a certain girl for a 
date, but she lives 
a mile outside of 
town, and my fam- 
ily doesn’t have a 
car. What should I 


do? 


A. Since Judy 
Gay Head lives a mile outside 
of town, she’s probably been conscious of 
the transportation problem even longer 
than you have; and she probably has 
half a dozen solutions all ready to offer 
just such a fellow as you! Maybe her 
dad or older brother would furnish 
transportation to and from the scene of 
dating. Maybe she could hop a bus to 
town, and phone a parent to pick her 
up later. Or perhaps there’s a bus that 
you could take. Or a certain double- 
date combination might fix things up. 
So, next time you get a chance to 
speak to Judy or phone her, say some- 
thing like this: “I'd like to ask you for 
a date Saturday night (or whenever it 
is), Judy, but the transportation prob- 
lem has me worried, since I don’t have 
a car. Have you any ideas?” Then, if 
she’s free for the time you mentioned, 
Judy'll probably come up with a trans- 
portation suggesti.n or three for your 
inspection. 


Q. I'm a freshman in high school, 
and I like a boy who's a senior. Do you 
think it’s all right for me to date him, or 
should I concentrate more on the boys 
in my own class? 


A. Although it’s natural for girls to 
like older boys, it’s not very wise, prac- 
tically speaking, for a freshman to date 
a senior very often. If you concentrate 
on this “older man” now, and ignore the 
boys in your own class, where will you 
be when the freshman boys choose their 
dates for the Freshman Hop? And won't 
you miss some of the fun at the othe: 
class affairs which are opén to fresh- 
men only? Where will you be next year, 
when the senior boy has graduated and 
gone? Then, too, how would you feel if 
you were a senior girl and all the boys 
in your class wére dating freshmen? 

This doesn’t mean that you shouldn't 
be friendly with the senior boy. If 
you're a good diplomat, a date now and 
then might be okays Just don’t let your- 
self get so wrapped up in his affairs, in 
his crowd, that you find yourself neg- 
lecting—and being neglected by—your 
own classmates. 
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33 CASH PRIZES! 
Ist Prize $25 
2nd Prize $20 
3rd Prize $15 
5 Prizes, Each $10 
25 Prizes, Each $ 5 
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“HAPPY BIRTHDAY” CONTEST So 





READ RULES CAREFULLY! 
2. Contest open to all grade and high school 
students, except members of families of employ- 
ees of Scholastic, Western Union, or Western 
Union's advertising agency. 
2. On Birthday Greeting biank pelow—or any 
Western Union blank—write in 15 to 20 words a 
Birthday Greeting Telegram expressing your wishes 
for a Happy Birthday to o friend or relative: Be 
sure to write your nome, age, home address, and 
name of your school. Send os many entries as you 
wish . . . but write each one on o separate blank. 
3. Send your entries to Western Union Contest 
Editor, Room 400, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. No entries timed or postmarked after 
midnight, February 7, 1953, can be considered! 
It is not necessary ‘but you may, if you wish, send 
your entry by Telegram. You can either mail all 
your entries in one envelope, or send them os 
seporate messages. 
4. All entries become the property of The West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company. None can be 
acknowledged or returned. Prizes will be awarded 
for originality and sincerity. Entries will be 
judged by representatives of Scholastic, Western 
Union, end Western Union's advertising agency. 
The judges’ decisions will be final. In case of 
ties, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
5. Winners will be notified by Telegram not later 
than March 15, 1953. 
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To: Western Union Contest Editor, Room 400 


Y y ) 


FOR STUDENTS ONLY! g 


S 


NTER Western Union's exciting new contest! All you do is write a 

Birthday Greeting Telegram in your own words. It’s fun .. . it’s 

easy . . . and it’s for cash prizes! Remember, there’s nothing to buy 
before you enter the contest. It's free! 


In 15 to 20 words, write a “Happy Birthday” Telegram to someone 
whose birthday you want to remember. Just pretend you're writing it 
to a relative or a close friend. Everybody loves to get Birthday Greetings 
on Western Union's beautifully decorated blanks! 


Send us your entry or entries on the handy Birthday Greeting blank 
below . . . or pick up any blank at your nearby Western Union office. 
Be sure to read the rules before sending in your entries. Also, be sure 
to send your Telegram entries to WESTERN UNION CONTEST 
EDITOR, ROOM 400, 351 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, 
N. Y.—before the deadline of February 7, 1953. 


Here’s a tip that may help you win a cash prize—Telegrams are the 
thrilling extra-special way to wish your friends and relatives a “Happy 
Birthday” . . . and to send congratulations on holidays and other special 
days! Remember that, when you write your contest entry! Put your 
own feelings of love or friendship into your message. 


3 <r 


351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Here is my entry in the 1953 “Happy Birthday’’ Telegram Contest (from 15 to 20 words) 






























NEWEST 
UTILITY ERASER! 


A real “Jet” for all-purpose, speedy 
erasing! Cylindrical eraser encased 
in attractive, convenient-length, 
transparent plastic holder. Clips to 
pocket; won't roll off desks. Finest 
quality rubber; choose red for pen- 
cil erasing, gray for ink and type- 
writing. Refills, of course. 

There’s only one JET—Weldon Rob- 
erts—so be sure to ask for it by 
name at your stationer’s. 

WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 


Wie Qd ona Rotenls Enon 








Camera Clubs 
Attention! 


To learn what other camera clubs 
are doing read Scholastic Magazines’ 
Camera Club Exchange Bulletin. To 
receive this Bulletin free of charge, 
write and tell us about camera club 
activities in your school. In return, « 
the Bulletin will tell you what other 
clubs are doing. Pool your ideas with 
others and you'll learn many dif- 
ferent ways to improve your own 
club. Send your letters to: Photog- 
raphy Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 








Teen-Age Western Trips * 60 Days $445 
All-expense from Chieago ($495 from N. Y.). RR. 
te Canadian Rockies. Bike, steamer, motor te Molly- 
wood, Grand Canyon, Yellowstone. Many others. 
See your travel agent or have 
your parents write wus at 
545 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 17,6. ¥. 


STUDENTS INTERNAT. TRAVEL ASSN. — 20th Yeor 





DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Commercial Art « Drawing 
Fashion-Magazine IIustration 
Interior Decoration * Cartooning 
Dress Design + Painting 
ALL PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 
Write for free catalog Z 


” 720 Rush St. © Chicago 11, Il, 





Know Your World 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on Foreign Aid 


I. DOLLARS AT WORK 


Underline correct word or phrase 
in parentheses. 


1. The total cost of U. S. foreign 
aid in the past 12 years is about (8.5 
billion; 85 million; 85 billion) dollars: 

2. All of the following have been 
among free world foreign aid pro- 
grams except: (Marshall Plan; Molo- 
tov Plan; Colombo Plan). 

3. Most of U. S. foreign aid today 
is (economic aid; military aid; Point 
Four aid). 

4. These are uses to which U. S. 
foreign aid is put, except (building 
Western European arms factories; 
shipping arms to East Europe satel- 
lite countries; increasing food pro- 
duction in underdeveloped regions ). 

5. “Trade not aid” is the slogan of 
(European leaders who want U. S. 
tariffs lowered; U. S. advocates of a 
protective tariff; Communist “peace 
congresses” ). 


ll. MORE U. S. AID? 


Write P before each statement 
which is an argument in favor of 
continuing the U. S. foreign aid pro- 
gram. Write C if it is an argument 
against continuing foreign aid. 


—1 We should concentrate on 
raising living standards and food 
production here in the United States. 
__2. We can't afford to send a 
10th of U. S. Government income 
abroad as foreign aid. 

3. Only the U. S, has the re- 
sources to build strong defenses 
against Communist aggression. 
4, Our foreign aid program makes 
jobs for Americans and helps de- 
velop prosperous countries that will 
become good customers for U. S. 
goods. 


it. KNOW YOUR INITIALS 
Here are a set of initials: MSA, 

ECE, DDT, UNICEF, FAO, IBEC, 

WHO, XYZ, FGC. Write the one 

that fits best in front of each of the 

following statements. 

—.. A United Nations program to 

aid children. 

__2. A U.S. program of foreign aid. 


—.3. A Rockefeller program, chiefly 
in South America. 

—4. A U.N. agency whose particu- 
lar job is improving world health. 


IV. PUT ON THINKING CAP 


If you were President-elect Eisen- 
hower, what, if any, changes in the 
U. S. foreign aid, tariff, or trade pro- 
grams would you propose to the 
83rd Congress? Why? (Answer on 
separate sheet of paper. ) 


V. 83RD CONGRESS 


Write T, F, or O to show whether 
the statement is true, false, or. an 
opinion. 7 
__1. Democrats control Congress. 
2. Jan. 20 is Inauguration Day. 
—__.3. There are 96 U. S. Senators. 
__4. The new Congress will solve 
the problem of inflation. 

—_.5. Government spending and taxes 
should be cut. 

Suggested scoring: 6 for each item in Ques- 


tions | and V, 5 for each item in Questions li 
and Ill. Total 100. 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


foundation (p. 4)—A sum of money or 
other valuable property, such as corpora- 
tion stock, set aside to support a charitable 
organization or for some other welfare ac- 
tivity; also a corporation (such as the 
Rockefeller Foundation or Ford Founda- 
tion) set up to handle such a fund. 

tariff (p. 10)—A tax levied on imported 
goods (sometimes on exports). 

hydroelectric (p. 13)—Pertaining to elec- 
tricity generated by falling water. 

technical assistance (p. 13)—Point Four 
and other foreign aid projects aimed at 
raising living standards through providing 
expert help and advice. 

Mutual Security program (p. 11)—The 
Mutual Security Act, passed by Congress 
last October, created a Mutual Security 
Agency to coordinate all U. S. foreign aid 
jsrograms—military and eccnomic. Last De- 
cember 31 the former Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, which handled U. S. 
economic aid to Europe under the “Mar- 
shall Plan,” went out of existence. MSA 
took over ECA activities. Harold Stassen 
will be MSA administrator under the Eisen- 
hower Administration. 

Maracaibo (p. 12)—mér 4 ki bé. 

Tigris (p. 13)—ti gris. 

Iraq (p. 13)—€ riik. 

Thailand (p. 13)—ti land. 





Take It or Leave It? 


After the snowstorm, Mrs. Bates 
told Hank Stoddard that she’d pay 
him $1.50 to clear off her front walk. 

When Hank got to the walk on 
the street side, he found that so many 
people had tramped by that most of 
the snow had been pounded into ice. 
He chipped at the ice, but with just 
his shovel it was slow work, and he 
didn’t have an ice chopper handy. 
“At this rate I'll be here all evening,” 
he said to himself. “It isn’t worth it 
for what Mrs. Bates is paying me.” 

So Hank shoveled off the snow and 
is much ice as he could easily knock 
loose and went to collect his pay. 


l. If you were Hank, would you 
feel that you had done your job? 
Would you have felt that you had 
spent all the time the job was worth 
ind had done all you could—so you’d 
earned your money? When you dis- 
covered that the ice would make you 
extra work, would you have asked 
for more money to do a thorough 
job? Would you have explained what 
you had done and suggested that you 
be paid less than the original price 
because you hadn’t cleared away all 
the ice along with the snow? Or 
would you feel that your bargain re- 
quired you to find a way to get the 
walk clear of both snow and ice, no 
matter how long or hard the job 
was? 

2. Was it up to Mrs. Bates to make 
sure the job was done right? Does 
the old saying—“Let the buyer be- 
ware”—apply in a case like this? What 
if Mrs. Bates believed that she al- 
ready had gotten her money’s worth? 
What if clearing the snow without 
removing the ice made the walk 
more slippery and dangerous than 
before? If someore fell on the walk, 
would you feel you were to blame? 

3. What responsibilities do you as- 
sume when you agree to do a job? 
How would you feel if you~ paid 
someone to do a job, and discovered 
later that it hadn’t been finished the 
way you'd wanted it to be? Would 
you hire the same person to work for 
you again? 


AMERICAN ‘fe UBERTY 


Eleventh in a series of statements of the 
“Premises of American Liberty,” prepared 
by the Citizenship Education Project of 
Teachers College, Columbia University—a 
project aimed at strengthening the teaching 
of American citizenship. 


THE FREE ECONOMY 

Privileges of Individual Enterprise 

a. The individual may start his own 
business and profit financially from its 


operations. 
b. The individual may employ, dis- 


charge, and direct his employees pro- 
viding he does not violate the law. 

c. THe individual may save, spend,’ 
or invest his money as he may desire. 

d. The individual may make con- 
tracts with the assurance that they will 
be legally binding on all parties. 

e. The individual may profit from his 
ideas and inventions, protected by pat- 
ent and copyright laws. 


Privileges of Individual Labor 

a. The individual may work at any 
job he can obtain and keep. 

b. The individual may leave his job 
whenever he so desires. 

c. The individual may join a union. 
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rinp 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


A fine-looking fellow named Ray 
Was lacking in pep every day 
Then Planters he tried 

Now he’s bursting with pride 


Example: Torhe's popular, peppy and gay 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 
READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 
: sv ataeen ee Tas on adhen of unis ten mistokes 


you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 
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awarded each tying contestant 


submit more than one entry. Send empty 
or label bearing a picture of Mr. Pernut 
@ hand-drawn facsimile showing Mr. 
write your name, age, home address, 


to Planters Contest Editor, Room 400, 351 Fourth Ave, 
0, N. Y., to arrive by midnight February 27, 1953. 
accepted after 
rded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 
limericks are considered best by the judges. 

decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 


thet date. 


ine of April 29, 1953, os well os direct by 


nowledgement of entries will be made. In the 


any prize offered, a prize identical with thet 





What Are ‘Approvals’? 


accept stamp advertisements 
and trustworthy stamp deciers. 
dvised to read an advertisement 





Ht 


you in addition to any free 
you pay for in advance, a s0- 
known os “approvals.” 


stam hes a price 

any "of the “approval” 

jem and return the ones 

buy. When writing to stamp 

te write your name and address 

on the upper left hand corner 

you do not intend to buy any 

ape return them promptly, 

te your name and address in 

corner of the envelope in which 

the a. Scholastic Magazines will 

their power to protect their readers from 

Any lier who considers that he 

deceived as a result of his response to 

in Scholastic Magazines is urged 

to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Mage- 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
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Rere Octagonal (eight sided) 
stamp, giant Triangle, gorgeous 
Di also h and 


midget stamps te foreign ap- 
proval buyers. Gifts with pur- 
ineludi Scott's Inter- 

$6 album and the 

Stamp Catalogues. 


PLYMOUTH, Dept. A2S, BELL, CALIFORNIA 








300 57A""510¢ 








Mammoth International Albums, Scott's Catalogues, hinges. 
com secessories, when you buy our wonderful foreign 
pan nn & Don't write unless you intend to buy. But don't 
buy elsewhere without comparing our more generous offers. 
BARGAIN STAMPS, SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 
VALUABLE AIRMAIL BOOK 


to rgeous World Wide Airmail collection 
Gaede $10,000 Stamp, cappolin, Scarce 
ser agg at others with beautifully illustrated 
with choice approvals and bar 

a og 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., 
FREE MINT BRITISH COLONIES 


from Tonga, Seychelles, Brunei, Transjordan, 
Serawar ie Geiccson Islands, Caymans, Gilbert 
FREE with approvals 


mane. 130-G Clinton St., Brockiyn 2, N.Y. 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION @ : 
- mar = Commemorat! map re Brian 

\ctorials etc 
Complete Collection 








Jamestown 712, N. Y. 

















plus Me Illustrated 
Magazine all free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage 


-GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. st, Toronto, Canede 
DIFF. RUSSIA ~10¢ 


Fascinating SOVIET RUSSIA collection 
—40 diff. exciting, colorful stamps—only 
10¢! Bargain lists, approvals included 
ED. &. SAPHIRE 
Box 44, Times Square Station, New York 36, N. 7 


UNITED STATES ONLY 


We sell U. 8. stamps only at attractive 
low prices, Send 16¢ coin for our U 
Price List and a $5.00 stamp 


ADAM K. BERT 2;322,rerke Sls 


Pittsburgh Pa 
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Elizabeth Il Issues 


Britain has issued its first stamps for 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth II. 
coronation will be held on June 2, 1953, 
at Westminster Abbey in London. A 
coronation is the ceremony at which a 
new ruler is officially crowned 

The central design of the stamps shows 
a three-quarter view of the Queen's 
face, taken from a recent photograph. 
This view differs from those on past 
British stamps picturing the King or 
Queen. They show monarchs in full ¢ace 
or profile only. 

The new stamps are in two denomi- 
nations. The 24d. magenta red shows 
the Queen’s head surrounded by an 
ornamental oval. In the upper corners 
are the initials “E. R.” for Elizabeth 
Regina. (Regina means “queen.”) The 
lower feft corner shows the rose of Eng- 
land, thistle of Scotland, daffodil of 
Wales, shamrock of Northern [reland. 
These plants encircle the Queen's head 
in an oval on the 14d. green. 

On April 10, Canada plans to issue a 
set of five stamps in honor of the Queen. 
They will be in five denominations, one 
cent through five cents. All will show a 
full face view of the Queen. Canada 
also will issue a coronation stamp early 
in June. 

STAMPING GROUNDS: Part of the 
1953 U. S. stamp program has been 
announced by Jesse M. Donaldson, out- 
going Postmaster General. The stamps, 
all 3-centers, will commemorate events 
in early U. S. history. 

Subjects, dates, and places of first- 
day sale are: NationalGuard, February 
23, Washington, D. C.; Ohio Statehood, 
March 2, Chillicothe, Ohio; Washing- 
ton Territory, March 2, Olympia, Wash.; 
Louisiana Purchase, April 30, St. Louis, 
Mo. The rest of the program will be 
announced by Arthur E. Summerfield, 
in-coming Postmaster General. 

This column will bring you news of 
the other 1953 commemoratives in 
plenty of time for first-day covers. 
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600 each 


we Sterl, 50 each 


bai | CR 4 
$2. 50 each 
ARTISTIC mEpAt & BADGE ee. 
112A Fulton Street, York 38, Y. 

Prices subject to 20% "Federal Seles Tax 


6 pA 
Fre! 20 each 


Send for Free 
Catalogue 





STAMPS 


25¢ - - 3 HISTORIC ISSUES - _ 25¢ 


Mint UNITED NATIONS 1¢ to 5¢, U. 8. PRESIDENTS 
on San Marino stamps and the LANDING of COLUMBUS 

All eleven stamps for 25¢ with request for our Super 
Selection of U. 8. or Foreign abprovals. 


OCEAN STAMP CO., Box 64-H, Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 


; OP STAMP OFFER 
neludes stamps from ABYSSINIA to ZAN- 
viean and 2 SURPRISE mint _ —_ 
free gift every collector needs. 10¢ to 
requesting ray oa KENVEN STAMP 
cé., __©0., Dest. , 154 Nassau St., N. Y. 38, N.Y. 


ALL ancanae 15¢ 


A beautiful collection of commem- 





Box 55- 





307 oratives, triangles, high values, bi- 
colored stamps, etc. Only 1l5c. 
GARCELON STAMP co., Box am, Calais, Maine 
TWO BIG PICTORIAL SETS & 
UNUSED STAMPS FROM THE VATICAN C 
AND SAN MARINO TO THOSE RE- 
QUESTING OUR FINE APPROVALS 
SILAS STAMP SERVICE 

Triboro Sta., New York 35, N. Y. 

DIFFERENT STAMPS 

given to approval applicants 

becoming customers. Send 3c for 

particulars, lists and approvals. 
BRYSON STAMP CO., Drawer F-24, Rossford, Ohic 
| for 5¢ Post. Bargain 
e lists and approvals. 
Jemestown Stamp Co., Dept. 206, Jemestown, N. Y. 





Powerful Magnifying Glass 


3 TRIANGLES — TURKS is. — FREE! 
Fish, Volcano & ‘“‘Holy Stamp’ weird triangles in 
our marvel packet wien fine Turks Island 50 yr. 
old Tasmania & Porto Rico, Dead Lands, etc. L 
FREE to approval buyers for 3c postage. 

POTOMAC STAMP CO., Dept. 600, Washington | 15, 18, D. &. 
118 Airmail, Surcharges, Sets, etc. Only 
3c to Approval Buyers. 


BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. @; Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 


FREE. $22.50 “CATALOGUE VALUE 
Raymax Pian offers free colorful collection 
cataloguing $22.50, plus Seott's interna- 
tional Stamp Album and many other big 
pee. with approvais. rite today. 
3e postage please. 
WRA A 0 AA Nassau St., New York 7, N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp eo large (7% 14 inches) it will 
occupy a full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 
FREE to approvdl service wemees Yom? Se postage 

STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 1,000, $2; 2,000, $4; na $14, 


TATHA® STAMP CO., Springfield 92, Ma 92, 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 


Including Commemoratives, Charities, 











481 Multi- Colaredl 


Flags of the World—only 15¢ with approvals 
KENMORE, MAFORD F-76, N. H. 


FREE U.S. CATALOG! 


. Harris 4. Werris & Co., Boston 17—C32, Mass 


a COVER. . COLLECTOR'S CLUB 


The Fleetwood First Day Cover Club has a growing 
membership across the Nation. Numerous services and a 
FREE cover of your choice, on joining. Send for full details. 


Fleetwood Cover Service, Pleasantville, New York 


OR—4—LESS 








TOMERS 
MOR—4—LESS Stamp Service, Norwalk, Colifernia 





Picture This! 
Customer: “I want four pork sand- 
wiches to take out.” 
Counter man (to cook): 
grunts to go walking.” 


“Dress four 


N. ¥. Varictics 


Getting Even 

‘What's the new halfback’s name?” 
asked the coach. 

“Osscowinsinsiski,” replied his as- 
sistant. 

“Good!” exclaimed the coach with 
satisfaction. “Put him on the first team. 
Boy, will I get even with those news- 


paper sports writers now!” 
Neal O'Hara. McNaught Syndtcate 


Enough Said 


A famous surgeon was asked out to 
dinner. The hostess felt that because 
of his professional training he would 
be the logical person to carve the 
chicken, so she asked him to perform 
that little task. 

All did not go well, however, and 
the bird slipped off the platter and 
landed squarely in the lap of the host- 
ess. She was extremely embarrassed, 
but attempted to pass it off with a 
bit of pleasant banter. 

“Gracious, doctor,” she burbled, “I 
don’t know whether I would trust 
you to operate on me or not!” 

The surgeon pulled himself up to 
his full height. 

“You, . madam,” 
chicken!” 


he said, “are no 


Home Folks 


Another Language 


Jane, a 21-year-old Korean typist who 
works for the First Marine Air Win 
in Korea, often finds herself intel 
by Marine language. 

‘Sgt. James F. Hennelly, an “old 
hand” in Korea, was about to be ro- 
tated to the States and the rigors of 
civilian life. He was soberly discussing 
his future with other Marines, when 
the girl, who was puzzled, interrupted 
with genuine concern: “But,” she 
wanted to know, “do you speak civil- 
ian?” 


Leatherneck 





SENIORS Ametee Nea's Most Beau: 
of Modern 
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NAME CARDS 





Free Semory Book with h order. 

Wile a 
NTCRAFT, Dept. $ 

wee Scranton 5, Pa. 





Little Did They Know 


Dr. George Washington Carver,’ the 
Negro scientist of Tuskegee Institute, 
dressed so simply he was sometimes 
mistaken for the janitor. 

One day a group of boisterous visi- 
tors approached Carver as he walked 
on the campus. 

“You work here, 
them asked. 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“Do you know this old man, Carver?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Wonder if we could see him?” 

“I don’t believe he is in his labora- 
tory right now,” the stranger-shy sci- 
entist evatied. 

“Oh, well,” concluded the visitor, “I 
don’t guess we've missed much.” 

“No, sir,” was the quiet se “I'm 
sure he wouldn't interest you 


uncle?” one of 


Jack Kytle 


~ 


Self-cure 


“Oh, Captain,” said the-lady on a 
cruise, “my husband ‘is sukject to sea- 
sickness. Could you suggest what he 
ought to do in case of an attack?” 

“Don’t worry, Madam,” replied the 
Captain, “he'll do it!” 


The Albuquerque Record 


Strike! 


“Two men are outside,” someone re- 
ported to the manager of the ball team. 
“They want passes—say they are friends 
of the umpire.” 

“Throw ‘em out,” said the manager, 
“No umpire’s got two friends.” 


Classmate 


Mystery 

Several years ago, in a large mid- 
western city, a group of clergymen 
held a meeting in a conference room 
which was furnished by one of the 
town’s leading hotels. 

The hotel's assistant manager, mak- 
ing a routine check of the room at the 
completion of the meeting, discovered 
that a large ornamental vase had been 
accidentally broken. 

In reporting the incident, he listed 
it as follows: “Broken, one vase, by 


parson or parsons unknown.” 
Wail St. Journal 


inflation Story 


“Tell me, professor, what is your 
latest invention?” 

“I've developed a fishing outfit that 
will catch fish any size you: want.” 

“How does it work?” 

“Attach a fish hook to a rubber hose, 
fasten the other end of the hose to 
a tank of compressed air. Bait the 
hook and fish. When the fish grabs the 
hook it turns on the air and swells the 


fish to the desired size.” 
Penthouse Almense 





High school seniors... 


What 
about 
college? 


Wondering whether to go, can you 
afford to go, and if so WHERE 
to go? Read the special 13-page 
COLLEGE SECTION in January 
MADEMOISELLE magazine—made to 
order for undecided seniors: 

.. Can you afford to go to college? 

. Can you afford not to go to 

college? 

. How to choose one 

. How to swing it: wavs andmeans 
eee What about a professional 

school for art. design, music 
dance, theatre. cinema. radio. 
TV? 

and ~ 
The Best Colleges for the Best Stu- 
dents, a MapeMoise.sr scoop: first 
bulletin on a revealing study of 
American colleges rated on 
their productivity of scholars. 
On the newsstands December 31. 


Mademoiselle 


575 Madison Avenue. New York 22 
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Criendsip ‘Way 
Photos , 


(or other cea nes or snapshot) ) ) 


So lovely — yet so low in price 
—to give to friends, classmates, 
relat 

for only 


to use for college, 
from 


= enoiteent or other 
one 


39" on 
pose 


bg 

returned unharmed). 
Minimuss order $1. Your mon 
back if you're not delighted. 


tu: poeus double - weight por- 
Friendship Photos, Box .5-n, postpaid 
Guay, 69, nee 


it paper, finest satin finish. 
Order by Mail— Money-Back Guarantee 
For each 20 Friendship Photos 
from one pose; just send $1 
ure or negative (which 
Don't neglect an _ gpemanne ly caused punply 
broken out skin that may helped over- 
night! Apply wonderfully medicated Poslam 
Ointment tonight—check results next morn- 
ing after just one application! 
slam contains all 9 ingredients well 
known to skin specialists — works faster, 
more effectively to help you to a finer com 
plexion. | after washing skin “with 


it 
non Soap. At druggists every- 
where—costs so little. 





WHY DO WE SAY... 


"don’t beat about the bush” 


A person who avoids an issue is ‘beating 
about the bush.” The expression comes 
from hunting. The hunter often has 


helpers who make a din and beat the 
underbrush with clubs to drive out the Never “beat about the bush” when ordering your 


animal. A beater who's afraid of going an . fit “he ¢ 

Ec ache cane onevch to pea at. Come straight to the awe and the poiai 

flush out the animal is said to be always is PLANTERS. “Mr. Peanut” on the wrapper 

Sere ae me bud’ -— pretending stands for the best in freshness and flavor. Once you 
that he’s stirring up the animal. . ? : 

. try them, you’ll keep reaching for them all the time. 

So get your energy the PLANTERS way—in Peanuts, 


Peanut Butter, or the Jumbo Block Peanut Bar. 








No. 1 flaw in our “education for citizenship” 


By HOWARD G. SPALDING, Principal A. B. Davis High School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


N A SUNDAY afternoon last spring 

three high school boys loitered near 
i school building in an eastern city. 
Something was said about “having fun.” 
\ rock crashed through a window. A 
door was broken open. Books were torn 
ipart, thrown about the rooms, then 
spattered with ink. Halls and classrooms 
were deluged with water. In a few 
minutes three boys with time on their 
hands and wrong ideas in their heads 
had caused damage of nearly $1,000. 

This is no isolated example. In every 
ommunity every year windows are 
broken, street lights shattered, walls de- 
faced, and furniture and equipment 
wantonly destroyed. Schools, other pub- 
lic buildings, parks and private prop- 
rty are attacked. 

What does it cost? Tally for New 
York City schools comes to $500,000 
i year, with about $300,000 for broken 
windows. For Chicago, $300,000 annu- 
illy, plus $50,000 for fire loss. For Los 
Angeles, $17,697.24 last year. Hartford, 
Conn., spends $12,000 a year repairing 
broken windows; Detroit (last year) 
$44,647. In Seattle over a ten-year pe- 
riod repairs cost $92,903.45. Philadel- 
phia had a four-year window bill of 
$275,020.15. 

Neighborhood vandalism is usually 
ommitted by small groups of boys, act- 
ing on some perverse impulse. Damage 
to city parks, according to Robert Moses, 
New York City park commissioner, is 
done largely by “a minority of vicious 
hoodlums and bad eggs.” In our national 
parks, damage is done by thoughtless 
ind yicious people of all ages, with 
some accent on youth. 


What Can Be Done About It? 


One of the most thorough studies of 
the problem has been made by a Hart- 
ford committee chaired by Anna C. 
Donovan, principal, Washington Street 
School. Its recommendations include: 

Provide regular police coverage, espe- 
cially at dusk. 

Remove from school grounds rocks, 
sticks, bottles and other handy rubbish. 

Stimulate overcome un- 
status awards as 


schools to 


savory with such 


library books, playground equipment, 
and certificates of appreciation. 

Make spot radio announcements 
pointing up parental! responsibility. 

Don’t publicize acts of vandalism. Re- 
move defacements of property promptly. 

Educate children to accept and carry 
out responsibilities, using discussion 
approach. Enlist aid of student councils 
and student courts. 

Remove vicious sources of lawless- 
ness. Enforce laws in regard to minors 
attending movies, bowling alleys, and 
fights. 

Use schools for more outside activi- 
ties. Give frequent reports to the press 
on the good things children are doing. 

Diedrich F. Lenhart, supt. of plant 
operation, New York City Board of 
Education, says: “In my opinion the 
most effective method of minimizing 
vandalism is to have the courts fine the 
parents when such vandals are caught.” 

A. S. Nibecker, business manager of 
Los Angeles public schools, writes, “We 
believe the most effective step in pre- 
venting such damage is a good presen- 
tation of the responsibility of citizen- 
ship to our students.” 

Supt. Herold C. Hunt describes the 
Chicago approach: “Monthly vandalism 
reports are maintained, and all employ- 
ees are kept alerted. The urgent need 
for prevention is constantly reviewed by 
the teaching and administrative staff. 
The costliness of vandalism is pub- 
licized with the aid of the press, and in 
the near future by means of radio and 
television.” 

Otis A. Crosby, of Detroit schools, 
observes, “We have no formula for pre- 
venting vandalism. We do work hard 
at the citizenship program in all grades 
and we are strong believers in student 
councils. We have not found that threats 
and ‘horrible examples’ pay off.” 

Success in preventing vandalism is 
likely to require both ingenuity and 
persistence, as an example from Long 
Beach Island, N. J., shows: 

Two years ago business men of the 
Island joined in sponsoring a costume 
parade to reduce Halloween depreda- 
tions, with good results. Last year the 


17-T 


parade was held again but the novelty 
had worn off. A group of boys broke 
away from the line of march, slipped 
down side streets and went on a ram- 
page. Along the 18 miles of the Island 
they broke windows, tore up fences and 
porch railings, overturned cars, and 
during the night did some $6,000 worth 
of damage. 

This year another try was made, with 
variations. The parade was held on 
brightly lighted school grounds. Extra 
auxiliary police patrolled the streets. 
Most important, the Island Youth Club, 
officered by teen-agers, ran a big dance, 
warned that any member caught dam- 
aging property would be publicly ex- 
pelled from the club. Not a dollar of 
damage was reported. 

The problem of vandalism must be 
attacked persistently by many people 
and on many fronts, We can ill afford 
the millions of dollars spent each year 
to repair such damage. Even less can 
we afford to advertise that our educa- 
tion for good citizenship is not fully 
effective. 
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What is “good light” in terms of the 
classroom? How can window design 
bring in enough light, but not too much, 
and distribute it within classrooms to 
provide maximum reading efficiency 
and minimum eye strain? 

To help you get the “right light” on 
the relation of windows to classroom 
practice, Libbey-Owens-Ford offers 
How to Get Nature-Quality Light for 
School Children. Profusely illustrated, 
the booklet explains a lot of things 
about light rays, reflection, latest school 
window designs. Write for it to Wilfrid 
Hibbert, Public Relations Dept., Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo 3, 
Ohio. 


We have a note from I. B. M. about 
their electric time system with elec 
tronic self-regulation. One master con 
trol unit regulates all corridor and 
classroom clocks, synchronizes all bells, 
gongs, and buzzers. A feature of par 
ticular interest: You don’t have to put 
in special wiring for it. A master time 
control plugs into the regular AC wiring 
system. Signaling devices are connected 
to the same system. 


Correction 


“Pointers for Pen Pals” (Dec. Scholastic 
Teacher) incorrectly gave 10 cents as fee 
for pen pal address from International Stu- 
dents Society, Correct fee is 20 cents, ac- 
companied by stamped self-addressed en- 
velope. 








Walt Disnes ’ 
Coming on 16mm. 


Building a Slide Library? 

We've rather neglected 2 x 2 slides 
recently. This month we'd like to tell 
you about three sources of these ex- 
cellent visual aids you may want to use 
in addition to the big suppliers like 
S.V.E. 

Most exciting of the new slides come 
from the new Art Council Aids (P. O. 
Box 641, Beverly Hills, Calif.)—five se- 
ries, each on a distinct art area, each 
edited by a recognized authority: 
Children Paint Their World, 36 slides, 
painted by 7th graders in Los Angeles, 
reflecting their environment and de 
sires. Much more than just children’s 
art. Masks of Africa, 34 slides, tribal 
ritual masks and others; individual 
character carefully revealed in utmost 
detail. History of Textile Design, 55 
slides, over-all study of fabrics over 2000 
years; astonishing feel of texture in 
photos. Contemporary Jewelry, 36 
slides, design and construction of mod- 
ern jewelry by six contemporary artists; 
even the sparkle is there. Still Life 
Composition, 62 slides, basic elements 
of design applied to still life. Photog- 
ra hy superb. Details, color, and “feel” 
all captured. 

For nature study: The National Wild- 
life Federation, perhaps known to you 
for their books, ‘guides, stamps and 
such, have 12-slide sets on American 
birds, animals, and flowers. From orig 
inal paintings by America’s foremost 
nature artists. (Write to the Federation 
at 3308 14th St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C.) 

For social studies: Roloc (Box 1715, 
Washington 13, D. C.) offers over 250 
color slides of the Holy Land, Egypt, 
and Lebanon; 48 on Greece; over 100 
on Turkey. Brand new listings—104 of 
Spanish Morocco, French Morocco, Al- 
geria, Tunisia. Unusual shots as well 
as the views of cities and countryside 


Disney for Schools 

Walt Disney Productions announces 
that shortly after January Ist it will 
make a number of films available on 
16mm. Heading this list is Seal Island, 
first of the True-life Adventures series 

Others in this initial release: History 
of Aviation; Behind the Scenes of Walt 
Disney Studio; Disney Cartoon Parade 
#1—this last also available as three 
separates, Clock Cleaners, Bone Trou- 


VISUALLY YOURS 


Visual Potpourri 


By VERA M. FALCONER 


Audio-visual editor 


ble, Donald and Pluto. All color. Prints 
available from several sources, includ 
ing Association Films (347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17 and branches) and 
from Ideal Pictures (65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 1, and branches). 


Book About Display 

Since reading Display for Learning, 
by Marjorie East, edited by Edgar Dale 
(Dryden Press, 3 West 54th St., New 
York 19), I’ve become enthusiastic 
about display possibilities in schools. It 
is a real treasure on the subject, rang- 
ing from bulletin and chalk boards to 
exhibits, slides, and posters. Miss East 
combines in one volume practice, 
theory, and basic elements of art. 

The book is itself an example of 
good display. It “actually does the 


thing it was meant to do,” the author's 
own criterion for appraising display. 
Text is brightly written, copious illus- 
trations demonstrate clearly, the ideas 
can be carried out by almost everyone. 
Projects illustrated do not discourage 
by being too finished and perfected. 

You'll find sound discussion of why 
displays are used, and of materials, 
tools, and media. Elements of design 
are practically applied to processes you 
yourself can and do use. The need is 
crammed full of practical details too, 
like folding of large posters for storage, 
making supports, drawing expressive 
stick figures and faces the easy way, 
making your exhibits move. 

Display for Learning can help you 
make school displays more attractive as 
well as more effective in teaching. 


cor ilms and Filmstrip Review----- 


Films Seen Recently 

Food as Children See It—color, 18 min., 
free loan. Solutions for child feeding prob- 
lems. Proper nutrition, presenting foods 
from child’s viewpoint, making mealtime 
a happy time. Last sequences devoted to 
basic seven food groups. Excellent item for 
home economics, P. T. A., girls’ clubs 
health classes. (General Mills, Education 
Section, Dept. of Public Services, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn. ). 

Powering America’s Progress 
min. Coal mining, processing 
by-products. Importance in today’s indus- 
trialized world, Beautiful to look at. Excel- 
lent shots of modern equipment. Good 
solid fare for economic geography. (Bitu 
minous Coal Institute, Southern Bldg 
Washington 5, D. C.) 

Montana and the Sky—color, 20 
On the surface just a story of many uses 
of planes in Montana. Woven in cleverly 
is much information about the state, its 
history, and people. Some wonderful pho- 
tography and good info. (Montana Aero- 
nautics Commission. ) 

Quetzalcoatl—color. Table-top photog- 
raphy of many authentic artifacts of Cen- 
tral American Indians, relating legend of 
god Quetzalcoafl with data on other gods 
and religion. Uses every camera trick in 
the bag. Engrossing subject matter, but 
dizzying to watch. (Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Wilmette, Il. ) 


color, 25 


uses and 


min 


Filmstrips Seen Recently 

Oil: From Earth to You—35 frs. Graphic 
outline of oil formation, drilling, prospect- 
ing, pumping, transporting, refining. 
Charming, meaningful drawings and pho- 
tographs skilfully combined. (Petroleum 
Institute, 50 West 50th St., New York 20.) 


Petroleum in Today's Living—37 frs. 
Another truly visual strip. Same style as 
above, combining drawing and photo in 
simple, clear, modern manner. (Also 
American Petroleum Institute. ) 

Interior Decorating Series—about 40 frs. 
each, 6 strips, color. Fundamentals of 
decoration through very practical sugges- 
tions for teen-age girls to apply to their 
rooms. Selecting and arranging furniture; 
use of color, fabrics, accessories. Stresses 
good taste, economy, utility, and make-it- 
yourself. Good ideas neatly presented. 
(Text-Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36.) 

For Lasting Peace—U. N, strip. Clear, 
interesting outline of how U. N. aims to 
root out causes of war by meeting basic 
needs of all peoples. Good stuff. ( Also Mc- 
Graw-Hill ) 


New Publications 

Teaching Citizenship Through Films— 
annotated bibliography on citizenship ac- 
tivities of childhood and youth. Eight pages 
(10 cents), N. E. A. Citizenship Commit- 
tee, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 

Teachers’ Guides for all 36 films in the 
Earth and Its Peoples Series. United World 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, 
($3 per set). 

Audio-visual Communication Review, 
new professional and research quarterly of 
NEA’s Dept. of Audio-visual Instruction, 
scheduled for first publication Feb. 1. Edi- 
tor, Wm. H. Allen, Bureau of Visual In- 
struction, Univ. of Wisconsin. Annual sub- 
scription, $3 for DAVI members, $4 for 
non-members, $1.25 single copies. DAVI, 
National Education Assn., 1201 Sixteenth 
St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 





RCA VICTOR 


Educational Record Catalog 


Here’s a functional and easy-to- 
use record catalog, listing over 1000 
recordings, and designed with the 
classroom teacher specifically in 
mind, It comprises a wealth of ma- 
terial for curricular use in music, 
social studies, language arts and 
other studies, and is carefully organ- 
ized for convenient reference and 
abundant information. 

Especially helpful is the Red Seal 
section of more than 500 listings, 
each annotated for grade and activ- 


Send for your copy today 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


TKS. ® 


ity, and with suggestions for diverse 
use in the classroom. Other features 
include a special section devoted to 
the instruments of the orchestra—a 
Budget Library for progressive 
purchase of school records—help- 
ful tips on the care and storage of 
records. 

Educators wiil be especially grati- 
fied to know that all material in- 
cluded in this catalog is in immediate 
supply, and available from author- 
ized RCA Victor Dealers. 








OVER 70 PAGES 
More than 1000 listings 
of all speeds 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 
or ALL Types— 


® Rhythms, Listening, and 
Singing Programs 
@ Folk Dances 
@ Language Courses 
Rep SEAL Recorps 


CHOSEN FROM 
“Music AMERICA Loves Bgsr” 


@ Annotated for easy selection 
and effective correlation with 
music and other subject areas. 


CHILDREN’S RECORDS FROM 
THE “LITTLE Nipper” Series 
@ A selected list, graded for 
appropriate utilization of song 
and story. 


ComPLETE PRICE INFORMATION 


EpucaTIonaL Services, Dept. 108M, 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Mail me a copy of the new RCA Victor Educational 


@ 


Record Catalog. Enclosed is 10 cents to cover cost 
and mailing. 
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you are vitally interested in 


TEMPO CONTROL 


as it applies in your daily teaching 


Now, you can control 
the Tempo and the Beat of all 
your records, with the new 


the Phonograph 
that was 
specifically 
designed for 
TEACHING 
WITH 
RHYTHM 


Model RP-43VC 
$269.95 


The RHYTHMASTER, in addition to playi 
3314, 45 and 78 records at their norm 

is the only phonograph available that allows 
play and record at any speed which best meets the 
exact requirements of teacher and pupi!! 


The RHYTHMASTER is a complete, self-contained 
high-fidelity, portable phonograph, designed for 
use indoors and outdoors... accommodating grout 
up to 1000 persons. It is a triple-duty instrumen 
serving as Phonograph, P.A. System and 
Receiver, (used with your AM or FM tuner 


t 
u to 


* 


Powerful amplifier and speaker a fist 
reproduction of your records and your voice at any 
volume. With microphone plugged in, the instructor 
can superimpose his or her voice over the selec 
tion being played, and supplement the record 
with personal comments and instructions. 


Write for free illustrated brochure, which 
describes in detail, the complete line of 
REK-O-KUT Audio Equipment and its applica- 
tion in the Educational Field, 


REK-O- KUT CO. 


vd. Long Island City, N. Y 


adway New York City US. A 
King St. W.. Teronte 278, Ontario 














Editing magnetic recording tape—art and science 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE brooklyn College, N. Y. 


AYBE have discovered that 

editing magnetic recording tape is 
not easy. Not if you want the finished 
job to sound good. 


The mechanics of 


you 


splic Ing tape are 


simple. The ends of the tapes to be 


joined are cut at an angle, placed 
(dull side) down on a hard 
surface and butted together so that 
there is no space between the cut ends 
and no overlapping. A small piece of 
tape is then pressed against 
of the tape, 


coated side 


splicing 
the uncoated (shiny) side 
and the surplus trimmed off with scis- 
sors. 

In trimming, you cut a little w ay into 
the recording tape itself (not just along 
the edge) so that the splice is slightly 
narrower than the rest of the tape. This 
is done to make the splice limp, like 
the tape, in spite of its extra thickness, 
so that it makes good contact with the 
heads of the machine. It also 
tain that none of the stick 


makes cer- 
surtace is 


( xposed 


Editing 
Knowing where to cut and what is 
‘joinable” takes a good ear 
ment, and practice. 
When two words 


good judg 


sentences. O pas 


sages are to be joined as if they oc 
that way in the 
formance, the editor 
whether theit 


utterance, and mood are 


curred original pel 


must learn to 


judge pitch, loudness 
rate of 
patible, and whether the sounds in the 
backgrounds match believably. The 


recorded in different rooms 


com 


same voice 
or with different microphones or dif 
ferent tape machines may sound dif- 
Even when you splice together 
and the 


you may 


ferent 
sequences from the beginning 
end of the same reel of tape 
that differences in 
caused by change in 
reel is full on 


find tape speed 


tape tension 
when the nearly empty, 


and the resulting change in load on 
the motor) have produced incongruous 
and startling differences in pitch and 
timbre 

The professional tape editor smooths 
out variations like these by re-record 
ing them on a recorder with control- 
lable tape speed, adjusting the levels 
and using 


may 


to correspond to each other 
filters to change the timbre. He 
also have means to add synthetic re- 
can’t subtract it) to 
environ 


verberation 
change the 


(you 
apparent acoust 


ment. You can read how it is done in a 
series of articles by Joel Tall, a CBS 
tape expert, in the magazine Audio En- 
gineering (May to 1950) 

The amateur without such resources 
can use forethought in planning his 
» differences 
acoustics, microphone 
Dissimilar se- 


September, 


recording so as to minimize 
in level, room 
placement, and so on. 
quences are sometimes joined painless- 
transitions in the 


introducing 
background 


ly by 
form of pre recorded 
noises 

The slower tape speeds used in many 
school recorders make editing more 
difficult and in some cases impossible. 
In animated dialogue, for example, we 
may speak at the rate of eight or ten 
or more syllables per second. It is easier 
to find the beginnings and ends of words 
and the spaces between phrases when 
one second’s speech is spread over 15 
inches than it is when the tape has 
run at only 7.5, 3.75, or 1.875 inches 
pe! second. 

It takes 
to recognize speech sounds as protes- 
sional editors do when they turn the 
reels by hand back and forth to find the 
but it can be 


learn 


constant practice to 


right point for the cut 
Then the trick is to mark the 
tape for cutting. The place to mark it 
is at the magnetic gap in the playback 
head. The kind of reas e pencil made 
for marking on china or , cdlbiplane is 
the best kind for plastic tape. 


SOUND ADVICE 


Splicing Equipment and Materials 
Some tape editors use nothing but 
1 pair of scissors for cutting the tape. 
careful not to let the scissors 
because contact 
erase the signal 
other editors use 


done. 


They are 
magnetized, 
with a magnet will 
from the tape. Many 
a splicing jig and a single-edged razon 
\ splicing jig is a block of non- 


become 


blade. 
magnetic metal with grooves to guide 


the razor blade and clamps to hold 
the tape in position for cutting it. Ex 
“Jiffy Splicer” ($1.47) 


amples are the 
($6.37) (prices from 


and the “Editall” 
the Terminal catalogue). 
Practically all tape editors use Scotch 
#41 splicing tape. Its adhesive is 
‘sa than that of ordinary sticking 
tape. Splices made with it do not bleed 
gum or stick to adjacent layers of tape. 








subjects 
Now Available in 16mm. 


In Technicolor! 


Academy Award Winning 
“SEAL ISLAND” 
After Feb. 15) 

27 mins. Rental $10.00 
“HISTORY OF AVIATION” 
18 mins. Rental $6.00 
“BEHIND THE SCENES 
OF WALT DISNEY STUDIO” 
26 mins. Rental $9.00 
“DISNEY CARTOON PARADE” #1 
3 delightful cartoons) 

26 mins. Rental $8.00 
—and— 





For FREE Loan! 
The Prize-Winning Film 


“HOW TO CATCH A COLD” 
By Walt Disney Productions 











Write: Dep’t. ST-1 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. 


347 Mad'son Ave. New Yow 17, N. Y 














ASK ABOUT 


Canadas 
10 JOP MAPLE LEAF 
VACATIONS 


EVIENS 
NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


*Canedian Notional Roilwoys offices in Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnoti, Detroit, Flint, Mich., Konses City, 
Los Angeles, Milwoukee, Minneapolis, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Son Francisco, Seottle, 
St. Lovis, Washington, D.C. In Conede, 360 McGill 
Street, Montreal, Que. 
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Citizenship Fundamentals 
(Continued from page 14-T) 


en this bond of fellowship among the 
free and with those striving to be free? 
This is a matter of attitude, of feel- 
ing, of refined and elevated emotions. 
It comes from the inside of a person 
by virtue of his own inner security, his 
freedom from fear, his capacity for giv- 
ing and receiving affection. He who 
does not respect or appreciate himself 
can hardly draw upon any inner re- 
sources to respect or appreciate others. 
The far-off foreigner, or the person of 
different race or religion, is an easy 
target for the antagonisms or aggres- 
sions in a disturbed personality. 


Sick Minority 


One shouldn't have to be a psychol- 
ogy major to be assured of these in- 
sights into human motivation and be- 
havior as a result of a high school edu- 
cation. The good citizens must under- 
stand that sickness drives some people 
toward violent antipathy instead of 
mature empathy. Such understanding 
would enable the healthy majority to 
protect their society against the appeals 
to hate and prejudice by the sick mi- 
nority. 

Educators in cooperation with all the 
constructive forces in the community 
should identify in school children this 
sickness of mind, which prevents them 
from developing empathy, the moment 
the sickness is expressed in irrational 
antagonisms. This is really more impor- 
tant than detecting a blockage in learn- 
ing arithmetic. Early treatment may re- 
solve both difficulties. 

While a sick person physically is ob- 
structed in learning to play tennis, the 
well person requires a lot of teaching 
in jkas to use his full faculties in the 
game. Similarly, the healthy - spirited 
child needs to learn many things if he 
is to express his inner capacity for 
empathy on the widest basis. He needs 
to experience some of the cultural ex- 
pressions of different groups of people. 
Once his relationships are growing out 
of experiences, his mind will be ready 
to reach out for information that will 
help strengthen his understanding with 
the wider world. 

All this has a special relevance to 
teachers as persons. Because the ca- 
pacity for empathy is so vital to demo- 
cratic diteamaiie we must have teach- 
ers whose zeal for the free society in- 
spires youth. 

This is a decisive reason why no par- 
tisan of the communist or fascist philos- 
ophies of hate and deception can be 
tolerated in schools. It has nothing to 
do with freedom of thought or dif- 
ferences of opinion; it cuts to the heart 
of the matter by being a vital differ- 


b, 





BIRTH OF AN 
OIL FIELD 


This movie brings to your 
sereen all the drama and 
excitement of drilling an oil 
well. It tells, in full color, 
the story of man’s struggle 
to get crude oil from the 
earth. 

The film is 16 mm., sound, 
and available free of charge 








ence of attitude toward people. 





HARNESSING 
LIQUIDS 


This movie shows how man 
makes nature work for him. 
It explains the theory of hy- 
draulics and how hydraulic 
power can be used to operate 
airplane landing gears, serv- 
ice station hoists and similar 
equipment. 

The film is 16 mm. sound, 
aud available free of charge 








Your school, too, 
can afford 
the very 


SOUND EQUIPMENT 





Wit A PRIZE! 


Western Union is now conducting a Tele- 
gram-writing Contest for grade and high 
school students. 33 cash prizes are being 
offered. A full-page advertisement in this 
week's Senior Scholastic, Practical English, 
World Week and Junior Scholastic tells 
your students how to enter by composing 
a Birthday Greeting Telegram. 





For information 
on complete line 
of portable equip 
ment to meet all 
the varied teach 
ing opplicotions 


Write for Catalog 


TR-16AM 
VARIABLE SPEED for 


con 


3 speeds plus 
pitch and tempo 
trol Al 

17% 10 
PMA 


records to 
watts. 12 
speaker. Mike in 
Bess and 
Magnetic pick 


put treble 
controls 
up. Scratch suppressor 
100% A.C. construction 
FLOATING SOUND 











15 years quality leadership 


NEWCOMB 


DEPT. G, 6924 LEXINGTON AVE, 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 


Classroom Project 


Why not make this a classroom project? 
It can develop your students’ interest in 
words and their skill in writing. We sug- 
gest that you post the Contest announce- 
ment to stimulate student interest. Extra 
entry blanks are available at your nearby 
Western Union office. 
@ This project will give your class a 
practical incentive in composition! It also 
serves aS an introduction to the use of 
Telegrams in modern personal and busi- 
ness communications. It could bring cash 
prizes to some of your students. Good 
luck to all the members of class! 


WESTERN UNION 


your 





WILL YOUR SCHOOL 


You 


‘ADOPT’ A WAR CHILD FOR ONE YEAR? 


Will your grou 
untold number 


courageous in their faith that somewhere, someone will 
help alleviate their misery and de-pair? None have known normal lives 


fear and tragedy! These ure the -hildren 
children. Your friendship and be!p 


citizens they will become 


These war children can lock only to Ame 
vital to some child struggling for jife itself 


Invest in a young life— share in 


Gaster Parents’ Plan for War Children, Iuc. 


55 West 42nd Street, 


More than 1,200 schoo! and 


FOSTER PARINTS’ PLAN 


FOR WAR CHILDREN, 
55 W. 42nd St., New Yor’ 36, N. Y 


l 

A. I wish to become a Foster Parent of 
I will pay $15. a mon 
yearly (). I enclose 


1 B. I cannot ‘adopt’ a child, br 


for one year ($180) 
rewit 


I would like 


| Name__ 
| | er 


I city 


NOW 


ne happiness you give! 


yilege groups are Foster Parents throughout the United States 


in Canada: P. O. Bex 65, Station 8B, Montreal 


a War Child for one year. If 


my first payment § 


R CLASS 
YOUR SCHOOL GROUP 
YOUR SCHOOL CLUB 


p invest 50¢ a day in the life of one of the 
of war afflicted children who wait patiently 


only hunger, 
and our 
“ orld 


who live in the world with us 


may well determine the kind of 


rica for help and friendship. Your help is 
will you share with one of them, please? 


New York 36, N. Y 


1953 FPP for WC Inc 


(ST 1-53 


Que 


INC LO. 4-6647 


possible, se 


Payment will be made monthly quarterly 


to help a child by contributing $ 


Mae eee ee eee ee ee ee ees ee 








(Continued from page 11-T) 


HELP YOUR STUDENTS | Keynote: Freedom 


openly and honestly in keeping with his 
convictions.” 

Maurice Ahrens, Asst. Supt. 
Schools, Corpus Christi, Texas: ~ 
we believe that democracy as a way of 
life is a way of behaving; if we believe 
that behavior can be developed, 
changed or fortified through the prob- 
lem approach; then it is reasonable to 
assume that the curriculum in the mod- 
ern school should be concerned with 
the solution of the myriads of socio- 
economic problems with which youth 
are faced in their daily living. 
Where else will our youth have an op- 
portunity to acquire skills in problem 
solving; to learn to identify, evaluate 
and use facts which touch upon the 
solution of those problems . . .?” 

(Quoted by Ahrens from Wichita 
Falls Record News): ~. Education 
ought to include a highly critical look 
al the very system we live by. We 
should be able to examine honestly all 
the faults of democracy in practice. And 
we should be able to study all other 
systems of government coolly, noting 
strong points and weaknesses.’ ” 

Dr. Edward N. Saveth, New School 
for Social Research: “. . . Teaching ma- 
terials have been labelled ‘subversive’ 
that deal with subjects concerning 
which we, as Americans, have every 
right to disagree. This has happened 
with textbooks and teaching materials 
which explain—I do not mean endorse- 
the tenets of the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal. Certainly, a writer has every 
right to deal with these subjects with- 
out running the risk of being labelled 
‘subversive.’ After all, for the past 20 
years the New Deal and Fair Deal, 
whether we like them or not . . . have 
been part of the experience of the 
American people.” 

Dr. Ben M. Cherrington, regional di- 
rector, Institute of International Edu- 
cation: “American education in al] its 
aspects must be given global orienta- 
tion. Every school:. . . must be adjusted 
to world reality. If we are committed 
without reservation to the task of keep- 
ing America free and progressively ex- 
tending freedom in the world, then we 
must educate every boy and girl to un- 
derstand these things. Not only must 
they earnestly desire a free world; they 
must be equipped to bring it to pass. 
This probably calls for a re-examina- 
tion of the entire curriculum from the 
kindergarten through the high school, 
the college and the university.”® 


*Reprints of “What About UNESCO,’ 
by Dr. Cherrington, from October, 1952, 
Colorado School Journal, are available from 
Harold Long. 








IERE is a certain graphic vividness 

bout good biography which makes 

unforgettable. How well I recall parts 
i Franklin's Autobiography, especially 
hose about his early days in Boston 
ind Philadelphia! How lasting has 
een the imprint made (on me, at least) 

y Charles A. Lindbergh’s We, not 

only the story of his epic flight, but 
the story of the human being, the Lindy 
before and after the famous trip. For 
teen-age teaching about “real life,” 
such books are hard to match. 

A new and inspiring biography of a 
young American ‘hero has made its 
appearance: Bob Mathias, Champion 
of Champions, by Jim Scott (Prentice- 
Hall, $2.95). Written so simply that al- 
most any high school student can under- 
stand it, the story is sufficiently fas- 
cinating to hold 
your attention, too. 
Mathias is one of 
the greatest ath- 
letes of all time— 
winner and world 
record breaker in 
the two-day de- 
cathlon at both 
the 1948 and 1952 
Olympics, star full- 


» BOB MATHIAS 


& thane 


| 
| 





back for Stanford | 
University, and a | 


likable, hard-work- 
ing American boy. (See World Week, 
Dec. 3, 1952, p. 6.) 

Biography ably supplements history. 
Good for teen-agers studying Ameri- 
can backgrounds are George Rogers 
Clark by Walter Havighurst, and Gen- 
eral Billy Mitchell, by Roger Burlin- 
game (both McGraw-Hill, both $3); 
and Sidney Hillman, Statesman of Amer- 
ica Labor, by Matthew Josephson (Dou- 
bleday, $5). The first, although some- 
what pedestrian in style, does a com- 
petent job of presenting sim ly the 
adventures of the man who played a 
major part in winning the Ohio Valley 
ind establishing the Illinois frontier. 
Roget Burlingame’s book, better writ- 
es the story of the plucky 
general who in the twenties dared 
criticize the Army and Navy for lack 
of foresight regarding aviation. The 
Hillman biography traces the history 
of the unionizing of the clothing indus- 
try as well as the career of the famous 
labor leader. Hillman’s progress from 
his departure from Russia in 1906 is 
carefully documented. 

Current history in particular comes 
alive in good bioueaehey Put on your 
must list in this category Stanton 
Griffis’ autobiography, Lying in State 


ten, drama’ is 





(Doubleday, $3.50). So far as I can 
recall, this is the first biographical ac- 
count of a high public figure covering 
the period since the war's end. Mr. 
Griffis’ light-hearted account of | his 
experiences as head of the American 
Red Cross in the Pacific, as war-time 
secret agent, and as ambassador to Po- 
land, Egypt, Argentina and Spain, 
makes highly enjovable reading, and 
at the same time offers penetrating 
glimpses into innumerable moments of 
significance in the affairs of today. 


Between the Bookends 
Longest children’s book of the year: 
Big Tiger and Christian, by Fritz Muh- 
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lenwag (Pantheon, $4.95), 593 pages. 
.. . Great-grandfather of novelist Wil- 
liam Faulkner, Col. W. C. Falkner, 
(original spelling of the name) wrote 
The White Rose of Memphis, best 
seller of the 1880s—to be reprinted soon 
by Coley Taylor in association with 
Bond Wheelright. . . . Coming in Feb 
ruary: The Wonderful World of Books 
(hard cover, Houghton Mifflin, $2; pa 
per cover, New American Library, 
35 cents). . . . Speaker at National 
Book Awards, New York, Jan. 27: Su- 
preme Court Justice William O. Doug. 
las (Beyond the High Himalayas, 
Strange Lands and Friendly People). 
Harpy Fincu 








For counselors, educators, and group leaders 





Money Management Program 
for Better Family Living 





Wise handling of money 
is essential to building a satis- 
factory personal and business 
life. HFC’s booklets and film- 
strips deal with the manage- 
ment of family income. They 
are educational and contain 
no advertising. The program 
folder lists current materials, 
Send for your copy today. It 
will open the door to more 
realistic and practical 
counseling, 
teaching, 
and program 
planning. 


Biv Cun 1Glnie 


Director of Consumer Education 
Household Finance Corporation 








Household Finance Corporation & 

Consumer Education Dept. ST 153 

919 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, Illinois 

Please send me a free copy of the 1953 Money 
Management Program folder. 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 


Tmits 
tif 


1, Informative booklets 


HFC’s Money Management book- 
lets explain how to plan expenditures 
to best advantage and how to buy 
wisely. They reflect years of experi- 
ence in working with family and 
individual money problems. 


2 Filmstrip lectures 


Free on loan for one week —HFC's 
filmstrip lectures dramatize infor- 
mation in Money Management 
booklets. Filmstrip lectures include 
a silent 35 mm. filmstrip, a 

talk to be read while pictures 

are shown, and directions. 

Vivid narration will interest 

both students and adults. 


See | 
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By STANLEY SOLOMON 


Nott Terrace H.S., Schenectady, N. Y. 























No space for the newspaper? Planning plus ingenuity can do almost anything 


OW it’s a classroom. . . . Now it’s a 

newsroom. . . . Now it’s both at once! 

That is the significance of the ren 
dering above. It shows one way of 
making space, where there is no space 
for the school newspaper 

If you are teaching and trying to run 
publications at the same time, without 
even a broom closet to run 
this (up yonder) might be your class 
room with some simple interior plan 
ning added. Look above and you'll re 
ognize old friends. 

In the back of the 
clumps of four student desks pushed 
together. They provide plenty of flat 
space for scattering, and 
preparing pictures; for planning page 
design; for correcting stories and writ 
ing heads; for staff conferences. The rest 
of the classroom desks remain in what 
ever formation your teaching calls for 
In a pinch, your publication staff can 
operate—quietly—while your class is go 
ing about its regular work. If you don’t 
have movable desks, then somewhere 
there must be a beat-up table or two. 

Notice what has happened to your 
own desk. It stands where it will do the 
good—corner, rear. Publication 


them in 


room are two 


inspec ting 


most 


staffers can use the top of it, you can 


work better with them in that location, 
and your classroom students can at last 
have an unobstructed view of the front 
blackboard. If you can teach on your 
feet, this won't hamper your pedagogy. 

Bulletin boards bracket the “journal 
ism end” of the room, to carry notes 
and notices, assignment sheets 
for display and selection. If your school- 
provided boards are taken up with class 
material, send newshounds on a 
bulletin board Heavy cardboard 
or certain types of insulation 
trick 

You'll need to round up a few type 
writers, too. Portables are better than 
nothing but- quickly get out of kilter. 
Uprights are more stubborn. Ask the 
typing teacher if she has any to spare. 

Don't keep the unabridged dictionary 
on a closet shelf—put it on a student- 
high bookcase that one of your students 
can construct for you out of apple boxes. 
On lower shelves keep magazines your 
staff will be interested in—like Quill and 
Scroll, School Press Review, and Scho- 
lastic Editor. Nearby, hang exchanges 
from other schools on a simple ladder- 
wall rack. Bookcases under the 


photos 


youl 
hunt. 
can do the 


type 


blackboards are good for other maga- 
zines and books. 

You already know the 
metal filing cabinet. For your workshop 
make it handy for your staff to dig up 
that photo of the boy or girl who made 
good or the address of one of your sub- 
scribers. No cabinet? Have one of youn 
boys taking woodshop build any kind 
of box with trays. 

If your school has bought a new 
mimeograph and doesn’t know what to 
do with the old model, take possession! 
These indestructibles practically never 
wear out, and with just a little slight- 
of-hand reconditioning you can make 
good use of yours—for instance, to turn 
out assignment sheet forms, advertising 
contracts, even a staff handbook. Place 
it where it doesn't get in the way, as in 
the sketch. For supplies like paper and 
simple 
will 


value of a 


stencils and carbons, 


built under the 


paste, 
shelves windows 
serve. 

While you are at it, ask the powers- 
that-be to add a few electrical outlets 
in your room for audio-visual equip- 
ment and inexpensive desk lamps. With 
adequate lighting, you'll be surprised 
how well your youngsters work. 





Travel TIPS 


‘IRST tourist-class Pacific air service 
news comes from Pan American 





World Airways. For $125 (plus tax, | 
ye way) you can now hop from San | 
Francisco or Los Angeles to Honolulu | 


mia 


saving from the regular $303 round-trip 
fare will come in handy on your Island 
stay. Your 81l-passenger Clipper will 
give you a comfortable flight. Only 
lifferences from first-class service are 
fewer cabin attendants, no liquor serv 
ice, and casserole type meals. 


Boeing “Strato” Clipper; $225 | 
round-trip fare (plus tax). This $78 | 


Antique fanciers should head for the | 


Williamsburg Antiques Forum at co- 
lonial Williamsburg, Va. Two five-day 
sessions beginning January 19 and 


January 26 will lure hobbyists from 


all over the country. 


Color . your Rhode Island history 
sessions with a slide and script pro- 
gram. A 35mm color slide packet, 
showing old Newport homes and scenic 
views, can be borrowed from the New- | 
port Publicity Service, Newport, R.L., 


for $1 
° — o 
Break out the champagne for an- 
other maiden voyage! Andrea Doria, 
Italian Line’s new luxury liner, leaves 


New York Jan. 30 for a 17-day West 





Indies cruise. Andrea boasts complete 
air-conditioning, three swimming pools, | 
indoor and outdoor movies. Ports of | 


call: St. Thomas, San Juan, Martinique, 
Curacao, Cartagena, Cristobal, King- 


ston, Havana. Rates $479 up (no tax). | 


The Black Hills’ famous Passion 
Play journeys south to Lake Wales, 


Florida, for winter performances. | 


Joseph Meier heads the cast in this 


unusual presentation. Performances 


from January 11 to March 5. 


“Travel without travail” is the slo 


gan of the new travel bureau to be | 
found in the main Chicago waiting | 


room of the Chicago and North West- 


ern Railway Passenger Terminal. Free | 
services include individual or group | 


DARK Continent? Wait till you see South Africa's colorful, 
cosmopolitan cities and find how easily you can travel on to 
further exciting adventures in contrast—majestic mountains as 
old as time, brilliant wild flowers and exotic native tribes, 
fabulous gold and diamond mines, wild game without number 
. .. all in this friendly land of the year-round sun! 


Your South African trip will be a supreme contrast to any you 
have ever had. Plan to spend your next sabbatical leave in this 
fascinating land—consult your local Travel Agent soon for 
infortnation and advice, and write to SATOUR'S Information 
Department for recommended vacation tours. 


travel arrangements for everything | 


from cost information on all types of 


travel to actual hotel, car, ship or train | 


reservations. 
7 o eo 


New Jersey’s Garden State Parkway 
scheduled for a January 1954 opening. 


This new 184-mile highway will run 
along Jersey's east coast—from Pater- 





Seth Mico Towist agi 


CORPORATION 
475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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VARSITY and 


INTRAMURAL AWA R D S$ 


TROPHIES @ MEDALS @ BALL-CHARMS 
PLAQUES @ EMBLEMS 
Write for FREE Catalog 


ge a A TW SENTI VSS, Inc. 
200 William New York 38, N. Y. 


READINGS, PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
CATALOGS FREE 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
































and Early Trade 
Routes 
2. The Norsemen 
3. Portugal Seeks 
H — Route 


ele 


; lmetrip medium —MAPSTRIPS ! 


Each strip consists of a sequence of maps show- 

ing the great movements of the age of discovery and 

exploration in relation to their geographic backgrounds. 

Each map presents a single concept. Inset drawings portray 
significant incidents pertinent to the map. 


They provide history and social studies classes with a wealth 


of source material at low cost... . 
for the entire series. Ask for a preview! 
1, The Crusades 4. A New World Ie 
Discovered! 
. Spanish Explo- 

rations 
. French Explo- 

rations 
rs "English and Dutch Explorations 


B"Fe21 EAST GRAND BLVD., DETROIT 11, 


A new use of the 


$3.00 per Mapstrip, $19.50 





MICHIGAN 

















Your New Teaching Kit 
On Motor-Vehicle 
Transportation 


You can now obtain the 1953 edi- 
tion of “Contribution of Motor 
Vehicles to Industry, Farm, and 


Home.”’ Latest statistics on 
growth of the industry, produc- 
tion, job opportunities, and serv- 
ices. Teaching aid for social 
studies (secondary leve}) ... citi- 
zenship, problems of democracy, 
guidance, vocational, and other 
courses. FREE for the asking. 


The complete kit contains 48-page 
manual, wall charts (22° x 34”), 
Classroom Guide and 3 notebook-size 
leafiets for students: (A) “Contribu- 
tion of Motor Vehicles,” story of the 
industry; (B) “People and Profits,” 
need for profits in U.S.A. economy; 
(C) “They Succeeded .. So Can 
You,” vocational readings; also Safety 
leaflets for teacher use. 


Order fresh supply of leaflets (A) (8) (C) 
to distribute to your students each semester. 
Free on , 

—_— ae ewe awe owe eee ee 
Bureau of pepeational Services, a de- 
artment of The Byron G. Moon Co., 

fre. 401 Broadway, N. Y. 13, N. Y 


leaflets (A)... (B)..—_ (C)_.._ Kits: 





(Name—Please Print) 





(Address) 


























St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 


GREAT 


BOOKS 


SEMINAR IN EUROPE 


June 30 to August 17, 1953 


Virgil and St. Augustine in Rome 
Dante and Machiavelli in Florence 
Rousseau in Geneva 
Luther in Augsburg 
Goethe in Frankfurt 
Voltaire and Stendhal in Paris 
Chaucer in Canterbury 
Shakespeare in Stratford 


Participants will pay $987 for travel to, in 
and from Europe; all accommodations, meals 
and tips; the seminars, complete background 
sightseeing, excursions, important mectings; 
certificate for purpose of in-service credit. 


For information on this and numerous other 
summer study opportunities abroad write to: 


STUDY ABROAD, Inc. 


250 West 57th St. NEW YORK — JU 6-3608 

















son to Cape May. Twelve toll gates 
will help pay for the road, which will 
afford easy access to all shore resorts 
from Cape May to Sandy Hook. 


Welcome to the vista-vista domes! In 
1947 vista dome service—a 25-foot 
glass dome on the top of railway obser- 
vation cars—began to make sightseeing 
easier for western rail passengers. The 
Milwaukee Railroad now announces 
purchase of ten full-length glass dome 
cars — two-deckers. The lower decks 
house a dining and lounge section. 
Top-side, passengers will get an un- 
obstructed scenic view. 

Mailbag 

Q: During the summer of 1953 1 
should like very much to study abroad. 
1 understand that some ane or 
universities in the U.S. offer such a 
summer program. Could you tell me 
some of these universities? 

—L.W., Baltimore, Md. 

A: To name a few, 
sity, Indiana University (Bloomington) , 
San Francisco State College, Syracuse 
University, and Wayne University (De- 
troit). You'll find more names, and 
types of programs offered, in our March 
issue—a “special” on summer study 
opportunities both inside and outside 
the U.S.A. 


Q: I shall be looking for suggestions 
for my 1953 summer trip from Scho- 
lastic. Last summer I traveled to the 
Near East; in 1951 to India; in 1950 to 
Alaska; in 1946 and 1949 to Canada; 
in 1947 and 1948 to Europe. Any fur- 
ther help? -—E. R., Asbury Park, N. J. 

A: Why not an air-sea trip to South 
America? A Moore-McCormack cruise 
down to the east coast and Panagra’s 
flying service across to the west coast 
make for a good combination. 

Teacher travelers note: Whew, reader 
E.R. looks as if she has a record trav- 
eling experience. Can you “beat it”? 
Send us the number of miles you've 
traveled and the names of the places 
you've seen during your teaching ca- 
reer. To the tourist with the “mostest” 
we'll send a brand new travel book by 
a foremost world traveler. Let’s hear 
from you! 


Boston Univer- 


Extension Notice 
All camera fans and travel story 
writers please note! There’s still time 
to submit your favorite travel tale and 
travel photo in the 1953 Scholastic 
Teacher Travel Story and Photo Awards. 
Deadline for both these contests has 
been extended to February 1, 1953. If 
you haven't already done so, get full 
details from the Travel Editor now and 
get your entry postmarked before that 
Feb. Ist final day! 
—Marcaret E. McDonatp 
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Radio-TV Workshop 


Months of Decision 
Time is up to its old trick of running 
out. In five months, as things now stand 
on June 3, 1953), channels reserved 
by the FCC for educational television 
will be made available to all comers. 
Many state legislatures convene this 
month. Are you making the strongest 
possible bid to your legislature for funds 
to build, equip, and maintain an educa- 
tional TV station? 


Aid and Comfort to TV Planners 

In Seattle, Wash., TV station KING’s 
nanagement has offered to the joint 
ducational television committee in that 
city all the equipment they will need— 
transmitter, cameras, and the like—to 
set up their station. Value of the gift: 
$180,000. In addition, KING’s manage- 
ment has offered the advice of its 
technical staff in making the necessary 
installation — and of its programming 
staff in setting up programs. It is be- 
lieved that foundation funds will be 
available on a matching basis of $1 for 
every $2 of local money or the equiva- 
lent. 

In Houston, Texas, owners of station 
KPRC have made a similar offer of tele- 
vision facilities valued at $150,000 to 
the Houston School Board. 

President George Stoddard of the 

U. of Illinois has been named _ board 
hairman of a new educational TV and 
idio center with HQ in Chicago. The 
enter has been formed to develop and 
irculate programs for educational TV 
tations nationally, and is financed with 
$1,500,000 from Ford Foundation’s 
Fund for Adult Edueation. The Fund 
ilso will provide equivment money for 
20 to 30 educational TV stations—up to 
perhaps $5,000,000. 


BUT—Look at the Other Side of the 
Commercial Telecasters’ Attitude 
Broadcasting for November 10, 1952, 
ran an editorial entitled “The Cru- 
saders,” blasting educational TV. (The 
crusaders’ are FCC Commissioner 
Frieda B. Hennock and FCC Chairman 
Paul A. Walker.) The arguments 
igainst: Educational TV lacks money, 
lacks business experience, lacks know- 
how. FCC is unwise if not illegal in re- 
serving channels for education. Educa- 
tional TV will not reach areas where 
education is most needed. Leave educa- 
tion to the commercial broadcasters. 
So says Broadcasting, spokesman for 
commercial TV. It seems to us high time 
for these gentlemen to realize that those 
of us concerned for TV education are 
not likely to seek it hopefully among 
those broadcasters who, in radio, have 
persistently claimed the mean level of 


adult intelligence in the United States 
to be the level of the soap opera, the 
mystery thriller, and the Western. 

Let the buyer beware! If we take 
seriously the offers of commercial broad- 
casters to give us fine programs of edu- 
cational value, we are likely to find the 
pig we've bought is a runt. Better get 
behind your legislatures and local coun- 
cils NOW — THIS MONTH —and let 
them know you and your community 
want funds reserved for educational TV 
in your city, your county, your state. 


European Programs on Tape 

An NAEB delegation has recently re- 
turned from a 30-day search in Europe 
for programs to be made available for 
the NAEB tape network. The group re- 
turned in triumph with eight to ten 
hours a week of cultural programming, 
including drama from France, opera 
from Italy, and drama and current 
events from Great Britain. 


Welcome to our new 

members: Houghton 

(Mich.) H. S.; Canajo- 

harie (N. Y.) Central 

School; Carmel (N. Y.) 

Central School; Hartford 

H. S., White River Junc- 

tion, Vt.; Clover Park 

H. S., Tacoma, Wash.; 

Abraham Lincoln H. S., 

San Jose, Calif. We're glad to have you 

with us. Send us word of your prob- 
lems, your success stories 

We're mighty proud to direet your 

attention to an article by NSRG group 

sponsor Murle J. Birk of Yakima, Wash. 


—“Yakima Public Schools on the Air”— | 


in November Player's Magazine, p. 32. 

Our thanks to Catherine A. Morris- 
sey, adult adviser to the Dunkirk 
(N. Y.) NSRG group, for reporting on 
their news programs. She writes: 

“Our 15-minute Saturday morning 
program (over local station WFCR) 
tries to be chatty, to mention names of 
many students, and to vary news items 
with musical ‘breaks.’ So far, we’ve used 
(1) ‘happy birthday’ tributes to those 
whose birth dates fall within the coming 
week; (2) a ‘fanfare’ to introduce an 
item worthy of special mention; (3) a 
disc selected by a diffevent homeroom 
each week. 

“Each member of our class is new at 
radio work, but the script writers are 
trying new ways to bring in names 
without tiresome, straight listing, to be 
casual about including a joke that fits 
into a spot, and to conclude with a 
snappy question. We use Practical Eng- 
lish for jokes and quotes.” 

—Nancy FAULKNER 





AS A PLAY FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL PRODUCTION 


3 ACT COMEDY 
12 w., 5 m., 1 interior set 


The famous, engaging, trouble-get- 
ting-into, English teacher is present- 
ed here in a charming comedy that 
will especially delight your audience. 
Against her will Miss Brooks is sud- 
denly saddled with the job of pre- 
senting the high school play, and the 
uproarious complications that result 
make this one of the most hilarious 
and true-to-life comedies we've ever 
had the pleasure to offer. 


Royalty $35.00 Price 85¢ 


/» THE 
>< DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


1706 South Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Il 





Oslo Summer School 
FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS 
Institute for English-speaking Teachers 


6 WEEKS SESSION 
JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 8, 1953 
OSLO. NORWAY 


Special courses in the humanities and 
social studies, emphasis on the educa 
Institute members 


tional system for 


Write 
OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL ADMISSIONS OFFICE 
In core of St. Olaf College 
Northfield, Minnesota 





PRINCIPALS — SENIOR SPONSORS 


You can obtain 


Graduation Personal Cards 


FOR YOUR SENIOR CLASS 

for 95 per order of 
only Cc 100 cards 
Paneled — Miss or Gents Size 


They will exactly match or be in complete her- 
mony with ? f d by any 
company using highest quality stock. 


leurn about ovr Personal Cord fund raising plan 
which enables you to buy direct and save 40% 
for your senior class treasury 


FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 
NO OBLIGATION WHATSOEVER 


PRINTCRAFT 


_  _C 
Title 
Name of School 
Address 

City and State. 





Dept. T, 1509 Maple Street 
Scranton 5, Pennsyivania 














PERSONAL CARD SAMPLES 
COMMENCEMENT SAMPLES 
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Tours Planned 
for Cultural Values 


Fascinating itineraries, out- 
standing tour leadership, 
portunity for choosing a tour 
emphasizing some particular 
phase of European culture: 
Drama and Theatre, Art Ap- 
preciation, English History and 
Literature, Social Studies, Com 
parative Government, Classical 
Backgrounds, Church Music 
and Religious Art. 

For those on Sabbatical, Spring 
Tours to Europe, Coronation 
Tours, etc. Thousands of teach 
ers have traveled abroad with 
us since 1919. 


Send for prospectus 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 


419 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Op- 





Ht ttt il 


Budget Tours 


E U E © Pp E by Private Car 


OTHER TOURS 
MEXICO - HAWAII - JAPAN - SO. AMER. 


$.1T.0.P 


AND MEET THE PEOPLE 
AE 
EUROPE: Unique first class spring tours. 


Low cost summer tours designed for young- 
er people + MEXICO: Summer session* « 
JAPAN: Study Cruise i via A. P. L. 
EUROPE: Music festiva ms 
tour* ° $0. AMER.: Study ~ Rawal 
Cruise Tour* via Moore- | cruny pour 
McCormack Lines + ALAS- | °).), 17.95. 


N tours, “College credit chaperoned 
given. 


S.T.O.P. TOURS 
2123 Addison St. « Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Write or see your travel! agent 
a 


























SUMMER ° TRAVEL—STUDY IN EUROPE 


paste -Gubearchty ‘of Caen. Se80. 00 
Other interesting trips to Avstria Ital Rpalr 
Switzerland, Scandinavia, Germar Engla Scot 
land. Rates from $550.00. One week Edinbure! 
Musie tason $65.00 

ORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, 


7768 — by Cooperative Bureau for 


a 





6 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y ‘ce. 7- 7225 


ao 


Europe + Latin America *West Orient» Around World 
60 days Europe from $475 [inc\. steamer} 
Remarkably ‘‘different’’ tours for adventure 
ond education-seeking travelers 
Your Travel Agent or 
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STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL | 


TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
545 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17 + MU 2.6544 


Deseent to Avernus 


A Tramp Through Haleakala Crater 


By CLIFTON ELLINGER tohoinoluna H. S., Lahaina, Mavi, T. H. 


according to 
hooked fish 


lines 


HE Maui, 
Polynesian mythology, 
and when the 


demigod 


lines to sea bottom: 


were pulled in, islands were created. 
Named for him is one of the 
Islands; and on this is the dormant 
voleano Haleakala, “House of the Sun,” 


scene of another of his exploits. Stand 


Hawaiian 


ing on this mountain, with cord of coco- 
fiber Maui ensnared sunbeans; for 
their release, 
slower across the heavens, so that Maui's 
mother, Hina, would sufficient 
daylight for drying kapa cloth 
At Haleakala’s summit, 
bargained with the there is 


nut 
the sun promised to move 


have 


Maui 


i vast 


whe re 


sun, 


| depression, often called the largest ex- 


in the world, I had previ 
ously from the 
now with two companions I was to take 
a three-day hike within it. We 
to look closely at the old lava flows 
the life within the crater. 
Supplies were put into rucksacks; the 
and early on a 


tinct crate 


viewed it crater rim; 
wished 


and 


rucksacks, into a car; 
July morning we drove from the coast 
town of Lahaina. Before us swelled 
from the sea the ten-thousand-foot dome 
of the voleano—an arching silhouette 
against the pink ribbed sky. Ow 
led through sugar cane and pineapple 
fields; soon it was whiplashing the 
mountain flank. Up, up—the car labor- 
ing through eucalyptus groves, through 
cattle lands, through rocky wastes 
tufted with grasses and the heather-like 


road 


pukeawe 

The mountain road terminates at the 
western rim of the crater wall; there we 
strapped bulging rucksacks to shoulders 
and left the car. Around us gleamed a 
world of blue seas and purple isles. 
Below us stretched the great dark gulf 
of the crater, an irregular oval 21 miles 
in circumference and almost half a mile 


deep, pockmarked with the cinder 


Honorable Mention Winner Ellinger’s volcanic 
story was too good not to share with you! Next 
month take our Travel Carpet to South America. 


cones of old volcanic eruptions. At two 
gaps in the crater wall—the Koolau Gap 
at the north and the Kaupo Gap at the 
southeast—frothed white masses from 
Haleakala’s chaplet of clouds. 
Geologists say that this so-called 
crater is a depression probably caused 
overlayers of subse 
quent volcanic This is cold ex 
planation for the scenes that enthralled 
the crater 
lava that 
jetted bellowing vents 
had left its flame « if not its heat 
in the cinders dropped from its foun 
Under a blazing sun the cinder 
cones gleamed copper red, purple, Ol 
streaks 
even 


by erosion, with 


ejecta. 


we descended 
flaring 


trom 


eves as 
For the 
skyward 


oul 


wall 


once 
“olors, 


tains 


mauve mn many ot them were 
carmine, 


Hawaiian god 


! 
vellow 
chartreuse. Truly Pele, 
dess of volcanoes, had capped her fur 


or patches of 


naces with magnificent temples. 

When the crater floor, 
the cones towered above us hundreds 
of feet—the highest, more than 900 feet. 
Skirting them to the south, we plodded 
a slaggy desert. Volcanic rocks 
feet; pack straps sweated 
our shoulders; sunlight reddened ow 
hands and faces, We envied the agility 
of a herd of wild goats that scampered, 


we reached 


acToss 


bruised our 





EUROPE <=. 9875 


Coronation Tours — Summer Tours 
Conducted and Independent 
Also Tours for Credit in Europe or U.S.A. 


nota To 








KE 6-0980 


234 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 





seemingly small as ants, among the 


crags of the southern crater wall. 
The goats disappeared eastward be- 


hind a rocky buttress. When we had 
rounded its base, we saw under a cliff 
the cabin reserved for our use. Main- 
tained by the Hawaii National Park, 
of which Haleakala Crater is a section, 
this cabin provided fresh water, bunks, 
ind a stove. The water, piped from a 
trickle down the cliff, was icy-cold—a 
tonic for both skin and throat. 

Sunset ringed the crater bowl with 
pink fire; and as that dissolved in night, 
over the stillness floated the “hooing” 
of a Hawaiian owl, the puueo. We slept 
under three blankets apiece. At sunrise, 
vith steaming breath, we arose to split 
vood and start a fire in the stove. A 
breakfast of pancakes, bacon, and dried 
apricots fortified us for a tramp across 
the crater floor and along the northern 
crater wall. Cinder cones in this area 
were speckled with ahinahina, or silver- 
sword, a rare Hawaiian plant with scim- 
itar-shaped leaves glistening white. 

We hiked on the third day to the 
Koolau Gap and crossed it to the north- 
western crater wall. Our route led 
through miles of black tortured lava— 
congealed rivers of it flowing out 
through the gap. Much of it is the rough 
aa, heaped as though all the clinkers 
of 10,000 Pittsburghs had been dumped 





Over 700 offices in the 

United States and Canada. 

This company is part of a 

nationwide system of small 
loan companies—subsidiaries of Beneficial 
Loan Corporation—identified by the symbol 
above. 


This national network of affiliated com- 
panies extends from coast to coast in the 


“THE COMPANY. 


here. Beyond the aa are streams of once- 
liquid lava, the pahoehoe, in cascades 
and waves forever frozen. This is a 
world from the Inferno: “Abandon 
hope, all ye who enter here.” 

We left this gloomy nether world 
when we began to ascend the Halema- 
mu Trail, which climbs a thousand feet 
up the precipitous western face of the 
Koolau Gap. Great vistas extended on 
either hand—to the south, the crater; 
to the north, a jungle-clad valley plung- 
ing thousands of feet to the Pacific. Up 
this valley Ukiukiu, the trade wind, sud- 
denly hurled his clouds upon us. Their 
blinding embrace marked our aloha— 
farewell—to the dread beauties of Pele’s 
sunken realm. 


Boston NCTE Party 


(Continued from page 13-T) 





May Hill Arbuthnot, author of Chil- 
dren and Books, will be book editor of 
Elementary English starting this month. 

Announcement that Scholastic Teacher 
has reprints available of Dora V. Smith’s 
article introducing English Language 
Arts, from September issue, brought 
shower of requests, including one for 
1,000 from the New York Council. 
These reprints are available to groups 
and individuals at our New York office. 


United States and Canada. It offers you the 
advantages of extensive resources plus the 


friendliness of local operation. 





The philosophy of the more than 700 
offices that form this system is: “A loan is 
beneficial only if it serves the best interests 
of the person who seeks it.” 


Look for this symbol—and be sure your 
loan is 


THAT LIKES TO SAY YES” 


FINANCE CO. 
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Top Ten for °52 


Top ten educational events of 1952 
as viewed by educators, according to 
Educational Press Assn. survey, are as 
follows: 

1. Reservation by FCC of 242 TV 
channels for education. 

2. Passage of Veterans Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952 (G. 1. Bill No. 2), 
hailed as fairer to veteran, easier on tax- 
payer than first G. 1. Bill. 

3. Supreme Court test of public 
school segregation. 

4. Launching of Natl 
Accreditation of Teacher Education. 

5. Defeat by Congress of plan to use 


off-shore oil revenue for public educa 


Council for 


tion, 

6. Committee of Eight appointed by 
U. S. Office of Education to overhaul 
basic vocational education programs 

7. William G. Carr named executive 
secretary of NEA. 

8. Universal military training bill de 
feated, 236-162 

9. UNESCO, smitten budget 
troubles, subjected to attacks from same 
have attacking 


with 


groups which been 
schools. 

10. Adult education enrollment up to 
nearly 5,000,000, compared to 1,750,- 


000 in 1948. 


@ Our many, many years serving teachers 
have taught us, among other things, that 
you don’t borrow unwisely. The loans for 
which you apply are necessary, and sensible. 
That's why we offer you every convenience 
in obtaining the money you need. 

We respect your honesty. And we are 
always glad to serve you—promptly and 
efficiently. 


If you could use extra cash right now, why 


not get in touch with Personal ? 
Three Types of Service 


As a teacher, you can get a cash loan on any 
of these three time-saving bases: 


1. Phone us first—and everything will be 
ready so that the transaction can be com- 
pleted in a single visit to the office. 


2. Write and everything can be handled by 
mail—including payments. 
3. Or just come in and identify yourself as 


a teacher. Everything will be done to expedite 
your request. 


It's a Pleasure to Say ‘‘YES"’ 
to Teachers! 
Because of their proved reliability, teachers 


can get a cash loan on their own and have 
the loan fitted to their special requirements. 
If a cash loan is the logical solution to 


your problem, don’t hesitate. Phone . . . write 
. +. Of come in. You'l! find us listed in your 


phone book. 





MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 
lastic Teacher, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. You will 
receive free aids direct from advertisers. For prompter serv~- 
ice send direct to advertisers, mentioning Scholastic Teacher. 
Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues. 


_1. AMERICAN BAKERS 13. JAM HANDY ORGAN- 
ASSN., p. 7-T IZATION, p. 26-T 


Sketches on bread Inf. mapstrips 


14. NEWCOMB AUDIO 
PRODUCTS, p. 22-T 
Sound equipment inf 


15. RCA VICTOR, p. 19-T 


_2. AWARD INCENTIVES, 
p. 26-T 


3. BITUMINOUS COAL 
INSTITUTE, p. 3-T 
Booklet, ‘Class Report’ _.. 16. REK-O-KUT, p. 20-T 


_..4, BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 17. SHELL OL CO., p. 21-T 
AL SERVICES, p. 26-T Film, “Harnessing Liquids” 
Leaflets, kit on motor 


transportation TRAVEL 
5. CEREAL INSTITUTE, p. 2-T —_.18. ARNOLD TOURS, p. 28-T 


6. FIRST LOAN CO., p. 32-T _..19. INTERCOLLEGIATE 

Loan inf. TOURS, p. 28-T 

Prospectus on cultural tours 

7. HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 

CO., p. 23-T _._20. LABORDE TRAVEL 

1953 “Money Management SERVICE, p. 28-1 

Program” folder, film strip =§__91. OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL, 
lectures p. 27-1 


_.8. NATIONAL DAIRY 22. SITA TOURS, p. 28-T 
COUNCIL, p. 31-T 
23. $.7.0.P. TOURS, p. 28-T 


—24. STUDY ABROAD, p. 26-T 
Inf. summer study oppor- 
tunities 


~9. PERSONAL FINANCE CO., 
p. 29-7 
Loan inf. 
10, PERSONAL PRODUCTS 
CORP., p. 14-7 ae ~y" A gay AIR LINES, 


Teaching aids portfolio on Air vacation folders 
menstruation 


_.11. PRINTCRAFT CARD CO., PUBLISHERS 
. 27-7 
> ‘ ___26. COLUMBIA UNIV. PRESS, 
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Free loan film “How to ~_29. WETMORE DECLAMA- 
Catch a Cold” TION BUREAU, p. 26-T 
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School and Positi 








City. Zone 
This coupon valid for two months. Jan. 7, 1953 


Its a 3K Daisy 


> Presenting: an answer to the problem of successful money 
management. The Consumer Education Dept. of Household 
Finance Corp. has issued this fall a new Money Management 
Library. The new group incorporates the basic information 
previously contained in Household’s Better Buymanship 
booklet series, and includes additional material. Set of 10 
booklets in an attractive box available for $1. Individual 
booklets 10 cents each. Free folder describing the new pro- 
gram on request from Consumer Education Dept., HFC, 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il 


> Wanted—urgently: scientists, engineers, laboratory tech- 
nicians of all sorts! Recognizing today’s opportunities in 
these fields for boys and girls with different types of apti- 
tudes, interests, and educational levels, the National Assn. 
of Manufacturers has published a 32-page booklet, Your 
Opportunities in Science. It's available in quantities for high 
school and college students without charge. Full page photos 
show a typical science worker on the job, with a panel out- 
lining his duties as well as the type of person usually found 
in such a job. Address; Natl. Assn. of Manufacturers, 14 
West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y 


> “Tree Farms”’—did you read the column about them in 
World Week for Dec. 10? To supplement, you can get an 
8-pp. 6 x 9” illustrated booklet, Tree Farms of the Western 
Pine Region. It defines and explains tree farms with text 
and pictures, shows distribution through the West. Copies 
available to teachers in quantities of 1 to 100 without charge. 
Write to Western Pine Assn., 510 Yeon Bldg., Portland 4, 


Oregon. 


» Public Relations Packet contains 20 items on school, 
group, community PR. Comprehensive and lively coverage. 
$2.75 from NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


» New low-priced “package” courses in basic French and 
Spanish. Available for the first time recorded on magnetic 
tape, each package consists of (1) a basic textbook, the 
Pocket Book edition of French Self-taught with Pictures or 
Spanish Self-taught Through Pictures; (2) a 90-minute tape 
recording by a native speaker, correlated with text; (3) a 
workbook providing practice in writing the language. (Re- 
cordings are on Scotch magnetic tape for dual track tape 
recorders.) Each package available for $12.50 (3% inches 
tape speed) and $15.00 (7% inches tape speed) from Educa- 
tional Services, 1702 K Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 









MILK in the SCHOOL LUNCH, 


for economy 
for health 


Milk tops the list of foods recom- 

mended for school lunches*—be- 
cause of its high nutritional value 
in relation to cost. Other dairy 
foods—cheese, butter, ice cream 
...are often part of the school 
lunch... contributing extra milk 
nutrients ...adding variety to 
the meals. 

Ina study of 39 schools in 1948, 
the cost of one-half pint of milk 
averaged only one-fifth of the 
total cost of food and labor for 
type ‘“‘A”’ school lunches.! That 
same amount of milk contributes 
a far greater portion of the nutri- 
tive value of this type of lunch 
with respect to at least five nutri- 
ents.? 

Analyses of 66 school lunches 
showed that, on the average, milk 
contributed more than one-half 
the calcium, about one-half the 
riboflavin, a little less than one- 
third the protein, and about one- 

















































Average percentages of recommended daily Comparison of total cost in 1948 and of 


allowances provided by 66 school lunches nutrient contribution of milk in school , ‘ : 
with and without milk.s# lunches. fourth the calories and thiamine 
100 present in the meals. Lunches 
100% containing milk supplied, on the 





average, more than one-third of 
the day’s recommended allow- 
ances Of protein, calcium, and 
riboflavin, and almost one-third 
of the recommended amounts of 
caloriesand thiamine. Thisstand- 
ard was seldom met for any of 
these nutrients in lunches with- 
out milk.? 

There is no substitute for milk 


cium 
Ribotiavin 
Protein 90%] 
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Calories 25% 
in the school lunch when nutritive 
V value, cost, and ease of prepara- 
‘3 ¢ vr a . . 
/3 daily recommended allowances Cost [20% tion are considered. 





'Driesbach, M. B. and Handy, E. School 
lunch management in relation to nutritive 
value, cost and acceptance of foods served. 
U.S.D.A. Pa 114 (Jan.) 1951 

*Meyer, F. L., Brown, M. L., and Hathaway, 
M. L. Nutritive value of scheol lunches as 
determined by chemical analyses. J. Am. 
Diet. Assn. 27:841 (Oct.) 1951 


pore oe ). This seal indicates that. all nutrition state- 
4 <n “ be = ments in the advertisement have been found 
ia NUTRITION ZAd acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nu- 


< 
% MEDICAL ou trition of the American Medical Association. 
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Since 1915 the Na- 
tional Dairy Couneil, 
a non-profit organiza- 
tion, has been devoted 
to nutrition research 
and education to extend 
the useof dairy products, 












NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 











Wild Wiens? TEACHE 


Can Borrow $50 to $600 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here for you now for any purpose, 
Just sign the short application and note below and mail it to us. Voor request will receive 
immediate attention! 


Now4 


Teacher loans are Convenient month- 
made on signature 2 ly installments pay 


REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


4 The loan is made by 
mall from the pri- 


PAY DOCTOR BILLS | 





No principal du 
summer vacation, If 


only —no co-signers, 
no endorsers. No mort- 
gages on car, furniture 
or personal property. 
School board, friends 
merchants, will not 
know you are applying 
for a loan. 


loan out of future 
earnings. Payments 
budgeted to fit your in- 
come. Entire loan can 
be repaid at any time 
and you pay only for 
the time you use the 
money —bo longer! 


our salary ew 
during the summer Ya- 
cation, payments & 
rincipal stop also. This 
S an extra service of 
special value to teath- 
ers offered by First Loan 
Company. 


vacy of your own 
home. You see no 
agents or credit mana- 
gere—only you and we 
know about it. We guar- 
antee strict privacy. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below. 
That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as:soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
ment. You can deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 


from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 


, PAY OLD DEBTS 





HOOSE THE PLAN THAT FITS YOUR BUDGET 
Cash Loan 12 1s 
You Get | Payments Payments 


$100 ~ $10 07 $ 840 
200 10.09 16.75 
300 30 o4 24.93 

| 400 39.39 32.70 
TO BORROW | 600 57.54 47.50 





Old Reliable Company, 
Over 50 Years of Service. 
FIRST LOAN 
COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


18 20 
Payments | Payments 











Interest is figured at 3% per month on loans up to $150. If the loan 
is over $150 interest is figured st 3% per ae on the first $150 

end 2'5% per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of 
$306 ead & of 1% per month on any remainder ~ such unpeid prin. 
cipal beleuce. These rates are in accordance with the Nebraska lew 


PAY INSURANCE 
. SS. FOR $50 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ....ctecuce 


Dept. W-151 | The following are all the debts that I have: 


Full Amount; Paying 
soeearne I Still Owe | Per Mo. To Whom Owing 
It is understood that after the loan is 
bi arge 


eno cha 


To First Loan Company, 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, 
application for a toa 
money to you within 10 days and there will 


Address 


accept my 
IT can return the 
st whatsoever 
Amount you want to borrow 
(include present baiance 


Please 
made 
or ce¢ 





On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 





if any) & 


Number of months 
you receive salary 


Amount earned 
Age per month 


FILE INFORMATION ONLY — Please list below relative information for 
our confid files 





Name and adress 


of choot 
5 Name of Relative 





Previous 
employment 


How long w 
present employer 


Street 





Hushand or wife's Salary 
Relative 


employment » ame o 
I per month § Nar { 





To whom are 
auto made? 


Town Street 
Name of Relative 


Bank you dea Town 


Street 


Amount you owe bank? § Monthly payments? § 


Name of Relative 


w security or nk loan? 


Liet. he low OTHE n Le an or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on @ loan a Street 
The above statements 


that if any loan be completed, 


State Occup 
se of oy a loan. 


Town 
are made for the ’ purpo: 
my agent, 


the U.S. Mall shall be vegented 5s 





$ to (Name) 
Street 





Vay rent or real estate 
payment to? (i 


oo 
Purpose 


NOTE *" 





\lst pmt. due date Final pmt. due "date|Prin and Int. pmt.'Mo. pmt. (except final) |Final pmt. equal in any case to| Omaha. Nebraska 
of loan 2 the unpaid principal and int. | Date _. RE: 


Agreed rate ( 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 24,% per month on that part over $150 pom not 
< in excess of $300 and *, of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number 

of interest: ( of days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 

In Consideration of a loan made by FIRST LOAN CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the dersigned p ise to 


pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 
Payment of principal and interest shal! be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment 


and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due date for the fina! payment. 
Pefault in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due 








nd payable 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 
This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office located as shown above. It is understood that if 


the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned, 





PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 


ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY as 
IS NOT RECEIVED (if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


“««eeeeuueme== RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN seeanccneacens 








Leaesensseeeeesanane <7 a 





